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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS inspex 


FROM THE IVORY TOWER 


EARLY fifty years ago, as a small boy of approximately 
six years old, I made an exciting journey with my parents 


to a place called Millbank to the opening of a gallery for 
the exhibition of British Art. I confess that the art interested 
me at that date much less than the thrill of riding in a hansom 
cab, and the gallery took second place to the river which flowed 
so majestically past its portico. Certainly I paid my infantile 
tribute to the handsome double-sided seats which my wood- 
craftsman father had designed and made, though I can remember 
that I thought they looked surprisingly small in those spacious 
rooms compared to what they did in his workshops. (It was by 
virtue of that commission that we were there, I hasten to add, 
and not because any discerning psychologist had recognized in 
me a prodigy in art criticism, and urged my early initiation.) 

Recently I went once 
again to the opening of 
the Tate Gallery. While 
the Foreign Minister 
performed that function 
in a speech outlining the 
Labour Government’s 
desire for individualism 
and culture in the world 
of leisure for the people, 
which figures on the 
economic menu as jam 
to-morrow, my mind 
inevitably wandered a 
little to the past in a 
stocktaking, half congrat- 
ulatory, half nostalgic. 
Only the women’s hats 
seemed to have stood 
still; but in fact they, 
like myself, had made a 
long journey and re- 
turned to the ostrich 
feathers of the late1890’s. 
The half-dozen rooms 
which are open are 
brightly distempered in 
blue-greys and pinks 
which would have com- 
pletely killed the discreet 
story-telling pictures 
which hung there at that 
date. Perhaps the light- 
ing from the roof is 
exactly as it always was, 
but it seemed to me 
much more intense, the 
floors many tones lighter. 
A picture gallery in the 
nineties was all old gold and red plush: to-day it is all new 
chromium and puce plastics. And amazingly the pictures stand 
up to such surroundings and scream their defiance in yet pucier 
puce and chromatics which dull the chromium. 

So from the walls of the newly opened Tate Gallery Braque 
plays his jazz orchestra, and Rouault shrills the agony and horror 
of our day and tortured generation. In the circular room, which 
in my memory is the Blake room, a collection of the water-colours 
of Cezanne look almost old-fashioned in their quietude, while 
in two further galleries the splendid collection of English con- 
temporary paintings which Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Massey are 
giving to the National Gallery of Canada pause for our delight 
on the way thither. Add to this a selection of the best of the 
Impressionists and Post-Impressionists from the original treasures 
of the Tate, and another of the older British pictures which 
belonged to its earliest days, and you have a collection of art 
which tells the whole story of modern and near-modern painting. 

If you are chronologically-minded start in the farthest room 
among the Wards and the Wilkies, the Turners (pleasantly 
unfamiliar ones these), and the Constables. I think I would 
have liked to see one Watts—nostalgia again, for there was a 
time in my life (and I hope in yours, my reader, or you have 
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missed an experience) when that Venetian in paint and Victorian 
in morals was my aesthetic god. And also some sort of deity 
of the old Tate Gallery, for a whole room enshrined his works. 
Having paid your dues to the antediluvian, return without glancing 
to right or left, to the first gallery and the circular room, where 
you can study the full flood of Impressionism and the great 
Post-Impressionists wherewith modern art broke over the world. 
The best of this kind are on these walls (often, one notes, through 
the taste and generosity of Samuel Courtauld, to whose enthusiasm 
we owe the fine Suerat La Baignade, the Van Goghs, Gauguins, Ce- 
zannes, and others). Thence to the Massey Collection,which shows 
just what our painters learned at the feet of these Continental 
moderns and what they added of personal and national vision 
toit. And finally to the Cubism of Braque and the Expressionism 
of Rouault. This journey 
sounds complicated, but 
it makes for a correlation 
of time and spirit at the 
cost of a little juggling 
with space. 

The seventy pictures 
of the Massey Collection 
are, in most cases, mag- 
nificent examples of the 
work of the artists. Per- 
haps the Johns fall short 
of his best, tending to be 
small canvases and not 
important ones. The 
Girl in a Straw Hat has 
a breadth of design 
which makes it singularly 
attractive, and the Air- 
craftsman Shaw had sub- 
ject interest which emin- 
ently fitted it for a place 
in a National Collection, 
but the others were not 
very significant. I would 
have given the other 
half-dozen for one out- 
standing canvas. My 
other impertinence in 
looking this gift horse 
in the mouth is_ that 
I personally am no en- 
thusiast for Matthew 
Smith whose monu- 
mental nude ladies lying 
so often antero-posterior 
(if one may so express it) 
are too rosy to be erotic 
and too erotic to be any- 
thing else. The collection contains a tempera by Edward 
Wadsworth called Honfleur, a characteristic beach subject, which 
is the most attractive picture I have seen by this artist. Steer, 
Sickert, Paul Nash, Stanley Spencer, a delightfully cool and 
lyrical William Nicholson still life, Glass and Fruit, two out 
of the three Tristram Hilliers, and a large View of the Thames 
by Lord Methuen stand out in a collection which is almost 
everywhere outstanding. 

When one goes on from this English Art to the two ultra- 
modern French masters you step from a world of the purely 
visual in art to that of the intellectual. Cezanne’s water-colours— 
sketches in many cases for his great oil paintings—indicate the 
way, but do not take it. They are still immediate coup d’oeil, 
seeing nature as a swift revelation of related coloured forms. 
A tree, an apple, a mountain: to Cezanne they are basically 
themselves, giving him his sensation forte by their shapes and 
colours as tree, apple or mountain. One does not feel that he 
imposes himself upon them, but receives them into himself and 
then re-expresses them with the absolute minimum of means. 
The feeling we have before these delightful water-colours is 
precisely that lyrical one which has given a title to another 
Exhibition in London this month. 


at the Roland, 








How different when we step into the world of Braque and 
Rouault! Braque bullies everything into shape, and the shape 
is Braque. This is the totalitarian philosophy applied to form. 
La forme c'est moi! Whether one enjoys it depends largely upon 
whether one can identify oneself with the artist. The subject 
is of little count. It is often a guitar, but if it isn’t it gets to be 
rather like one, and you have only the word of the catalogue 
that it is a coffee-grinder, a decanter, or a nude lady. The colour 
tends to have the same Braqueish quality, and again is so in- 
dividual that you have to have a taste for it. The trouble with 
being Braqueish is if, for you, the salt has lost its savour. My 
own palate, I confess, cloyed. In a less austere world I should 
have yearned for a little Hock Auslese. Yet I know that there 
are moments when one work of Braque can really prove as 
stimulating as the foreword by Germain Bazin in the Catalogue 
asserts. 


“In the world in which we live, tormented by so vast an 
upheaval, the works of Braque,’”’ says this introduction, 
“afford a means of escape. Is not this message of peace in 
a tortured world, this radiant indifference on the part of a 
noble artist, scion of a race of humanists, to the evils that 
surround us—is not this France’s message to the world ?’’ 


Honestly, and with all respect to Germain Bazin, I don’t think 
it is; but the quotation may give a hint how to approach this 
highly individual artist. I would not personally make the mistake 
of identifying him with all France, or even with all French culture. 
The French are a nation of realists even more than escapists. 
They have produced Zola and Balzac as well as Loti and Apollin- 
aire, Courbet and Degas as well as Puvis de Chavannes and 
Ingres. Braque, it is true, has always been a pure artist, lodged 
in an ivory tower so high that he could look down his nose at 
the stupendous vulgarity of the Eiffel Tower and the artists who 
lived in its shade. 


“In art,”’ he wrote (and one must remember that he is the 
writer of the philosophy of Cubism), “Progress does not lie 
in an extension of means, but in the knowledge of one’s 
limitations: limitation of means gives style, engenders new 
form, and impels one to creation. The charm and force 
of primitive paintings are often due to limited means.” 
And again: ‘‘One must not copy what one wishes to create; 
one does not copy appearance: appearance is the result. 
I like discipline that controls emotion.” 


Hence the typical Braque palette of browns, yellow-greens and 
black (at least until the later discovery of the aesthetic value of 
billiard tables with their shrill greens made yet shriller by the 
red ball) ; and hence the unending theme on a guitar. Hence, 
too, in an irrelevant aside that mot of André Lhote: “I have 
never invented anything, unless it is never to paint a guitar.” 


To enjoy Braque, therefore, we have to accept entirely the 
rules of his ivory tower and if we can accept them this exhibition 
at the Tate Gallery will spell delight. 


If we do accept those rules of art for art’s sake and dehumanised 
and denaturalised form where stands Rouault? Certainly, 
I should say, at the other extreme of art’s purpose. Rouault is 
about as socially detached, as “‘radiantly indifferent’’ as the 
Prophet Jeremiah, whose attitude to his day and generation he 
so nearly echoes. He chastises, he scorns, he scourges with 
serpents, he calls down the wrath of God upon us. Clowns 
and prostitutes, lying judges and cheating lawyers leer at the 
tortured Christ whose kingdom they violate. All this is painted 
in the colours of the smoke and flame of a burning world—or 
maybe of a burning indignation. These dull reds bounded with 
black lines are not only the result of Rouault’s early training as 
a worker in glass: they are—in common with the characteristic 
palette of any highly individualised artist—the subconscious 
confession of temperament. And Rouault’s temperament is as 
passionate as that of Braque is cold. He belongs to Goya and 
to Daumier. He is concerned with humanity: an evangelist, a 
Savonarola. 

Technically his work stands outside the schools, and although 
he was once associated with Matisse and labelled ‘‘Fauve’’ he 
belongs rather to the German Expressionists, which is to say 
that his art has its roots in emotion and particularly in tragic 
emotion. He looks at humanity out of the eyes of the outraged 
Christ who so often appears in his pictures. Sin and grief and 
sorrow haunt these pictures as well as an artist’s search for 
expression. Again, as with Braque, they are so individual in 
their expression that one may easily dislike them however sym- 
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pathetic one is with the spirit which inspired them; or, on the 
contrary, one may enjoy them as form and colour and have no 
interest at all in the motive. That is the gamble of extremism, 
and these Frenchmen are extremists. 


In England we tend to avoid extremes. In the whole of the 
Massey Collection, representative as it is of the pioneer spirits 
of contemporary English painting, there is nothing so extreme 
as to be challenging in the sense that we feel the traditions to 
be flouted. Paul Nash comes nearest to it. But Nash in such 
a canvas as his fine Chestnut Waters, so beautifully built up on 
the pattern of the chestnut trees, is still making his comment 
on nature and not turning his back upon her as Braque does. 


When it comes to emotion, we have one overwhelming feeling 
and that we never allow to overwhelm us. It is the mood of 
reverent rapture which incites our artists chiefly to pass on the 
visual image of the scene or thing which has inspired them. 
One of the most fascinating exhibitions we have had recently 
has been built around this expression of mood. It was called 
“The Lyrical Trend in English Painting’ and was at the Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco Gallery in Cork Street. A modest fore- 
word to the catalogue—rarity enough in itself—conveyed rather 
than defined the spirit which lay behind the selection. 


“The business of life, the everyday things, are spoken about, 
prose is used. Song, on the other hand, is an expression of 
our inner reactions, of that other half of our world lying 
behind the mirror with which our minds can be compared. 
The artist’s joy, sadness, tranquillity or anguish, is the pre- 
dominant note of the song he sings, the picture he paints.” 


None of this is exact, yet it yields its meaning in conjunction with 
the pictures, the Turners, Whistlers, Gainsboroughs, Greaves, 
Blakes and Blake-group pictures we find on the walls, and the 
contemporary painters who have succeeded them. One picture 
alone would have made this exhibition notable: the Snowdon 
landscape by Richard Wilson. I sometimes think it is the 
greatest of all English landscapes, so breathtakingly lovely is it. 
We would do well to realise, too, that its date is 1766 or earlier, 
and that thus it preceded all English romantic landscape painting. 
For this Wilson courageously turned from the portraiture which 
would have made him rich and in which he began to succeed, 
turned from the classical Italianate landscape which also would 
have made him rich and accepted. A pioneer spirit, he believed 
that the mountains of his native Wales were beautiful in a way 
which art had never yet recognised, and in pursuit of that vision 
he embraced poverty and eschewed patronage. 


To its service he brought his disciplined sense of classical 
form, and his own profound romanticism. The magnificently 
organised canvas of the Snowdon was the child of that union. 
It has been loaned from Nottingham to the Cork Street exhibition, 
and Londoners should take the opportunity of seeing this 
masterpiece of English painting. 

There are other delightful things in the galleries: two Blakes, 
the Winter and Evening carried out on a large scale for him as 
illustrations for Cowper’s Task; some beautiful moonlight 
studies by Samuel Palmer; The Waterfall by Thomas Barker 
of Bath; and among the moderns a fine ink and wash study 
of Welsh mountains by John Piper, and A Winter Day by Victor 
Pasmore. Actually almost all mention is invidious in an exhibition 
of such quality as this. 


One other exhibition in the singing mood, too, but in that 
of gay song, is the collection of Dunlop’s paintings at the Leger 
Galleries. Again one has the feeling that in France Dunlop 
would have run after some theory of art until he was completely 
out of sight of the ordinary man in the street. Here he remains 
eminently sane, contenting his sense of modernity by using a 
palette-knife to put on his paint and thereby getting a draughts- 
manship created from pure colour, shapes being defined either 
by the bounds of colour against colour or by the actual edges 
of the thick impasto of his method. Heir of the Impressionists 
he loves the glint of light on water, the flicker of trees. He is 
all wind and open air, and the tang of the salt breezes blowing 
over the estuaries is in his happy work. 

One realises that by the pure art standards of that nebulous 
School of Paris such an artist as Dunlop is too tied to the factual 
appearance of the scene or figure which gave him his inspiration. 
“One must not copy what one wishes to create.’”’ But that is 
a voice from the ivory tower, and for most of us creation contents 
itself with perhaps lesser, but in the upshot more comfortable 
things. 








SAMUEL COURTAULD 


ORREGGIO’S unique contribution to art is 
seldom appreciated in this country ; this is partly 

due, I think, to a persistent streak of misdirected 
Puritanism and partly because his work is not well 
known here. Every English art-pilgrim knows the 
Louvre and the principal galleries in Italy, Holland and 
Germany, but comparatively few have seen Correggio’s 
great frescoes at Parma or his masterpiece, “ Io,”’ in 
Vienna. 

I shall not enlarge on his marvellous technical ability ; 
universal homage is paid to the brilliance and delicacy of 
his flesh-painting, while the way in which he vanquished 
the difficulties of pose, movement and perspective in the 
great dome at Parma is a triumph of imagination and 
virtuosity which neither Michelangelo nor Tiepolo 
could excel. My aim here is to explore certain intensely 
personal feelings which seem to me to inspire his most 
original work. 


Although religious subjects occupied the greater part 
of his paintings, we must admit that he was a very 
incomplete interpreter of devout religious feeling ; one 
suspects that his own professed doctrines were formal 
rather than heartfelt. Nevertheless, these religious 
paintings reveal his unfailing sympathy with human 
joys and sorrows, as well as an intense delight in innocent 
beauty evidenced by the innumerable children with whom 
he peoples his works, and, although constant preoccupa- 
tion with the bodily graces robs these works of the 
deepest significance of great devotional art, his attitude 
is never trivial, insensitive or unbecoming ; the physical 
beauty with which he fills them is witness to an ineradi- 
cable personal faith which for him had true spiritual 
significance. Moreover, it is characteristic of him that 
his passionate reaction to the beauty of women was 
always reverent and fastidious; in his most audacious 
works there is no thought of degradation. 


His mastery of every pose and movement of the 
human figure is best shown in the dome of Parma 
Cathedral (of which the big-hearted Titian is reported to 
have said, ‘‘ Turn it upside down, and fill it with gold ; 
even so, you will not have paid its just price”’); his 
human sympathy shines through his great altar-pieces 
and is especially revealed by his treatment of the 
Magdalen—as in the Madonna of St. Jerome at Parma ; 
his brilliant flesh-painting and extreme emotional sensi- 
bility are naturally best seen in his late classical allegories. 
In this last field lies his chief personal contribution to art. 

Conrado Ricci is the outstanding authority on 
Correggio; in this country Sturge Moore published a 
remarkable book in 1906 on his aims and development ; 
while Roger Fry and R. R. Tatlock wrote very interesting 
articles on the self-portrait. 

Vasari’s account of him in his “‘ Lives” is very short 
and obviously faulty in several respects. The most sig- 
nificant passage about Correggio’s character has been 
translated into English as, ‘‘ he nevertheless afflicted 
himself more than is reasonable under the burden of 
those passions which are common to all men”, or, 
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. . . in bearing the burden of those sufferings which 
are wont to oppress mankind ”’ ; which is quite another 
thing. The key word in the original is “ passioni’’. In 
English the word “ passions” is generally used with a 
meaning very different from that of “‘ sufferings” ; the 
former has a special and active significance while the 
latter is purely passive. An Italian friend of mine had 
great difficulty in finding an exact English equivalent for 
“‘ passioni’’; he thought it meant any emotion which 
would disturb the mind, and that it did not refer 
particularly to the love of men and women. 


This general meaning—in so far as it goes—accords 
perfectly with what the portrait here reproduced reveals 
of the artist’s super-sensitive nature ; yet I think that a 
careful study of the facial expression, in the light of his 
constant preoccupation with the nude and the emotional 
content of his later works, will make us feel that the 
passion aroused by physical beauty was probably the 
most pressing of those with which he was burdened. 


This portrait was discovered in Italy by Lord Lee of 
Fareham in 1927, having come from a little-known 
Austrian collection, and, so far as I know, no writer had 
ever mentioned it before. Venturi and Roger Fry 
accepted it at once as an undoubted portrait by Cor- 
reggio ; Ricci includes it among the authentic works in 
his 1930 edition, and gives a reproduction. I believe 
that no important critic has repudiated it, the technical 
evidence—chiefly the way in which the paint is applied 
and the nature of the craquelure—being very strong. 

The claim that it is a self-portrait, first made and 
brilliantly argued by Roger Fry and supported by Tatlock 
and others, cannot of course be substantiated on such 
grounds; yet I venture to think that there is strong 
circumstantial evidence in its favour, and though Vasari 
says he searched and could find no portrait of the artist, 
that is merely negative testimony. It is certain that 
Correggio was not known as a portrait painter, and, if it 
is not disputed that he did in fact paint this one very 
carefully studied portrait, is it not overwhelmingly prob- 
able that he chose himself for the sitter? Then again, 
the age of the man in the picture is appropriate ; it is 
among Correggio’s late works, and he died at 40 to 45. 
Moreover, it seems to be painted at close range, just 
about the apparent distance between the eyes of an 
intently peering painter and his own reflected image in 
the glass. Another very strong piece of corroborative 
evidence is that Correggio was admitted as a lay brother 
of the Benedictines when he decorated the church of 
San Giovanni Evangelista, and the man in the portrait is 
wearing the costume appropriate to that office. 

Ricci, who accepts the authenticity of the picture, 
does not commit himself on the question of the identity 
of the sitter; nor does he try to sum up Correggio’s 
personal character in his book, though some of his 


deductions can be inferred from his comments on the 
artist’s works. 

Sturge Moore, who develops his theory of Correggio’s 
artistic significance very far, also refuses to assess his 
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private character in any way. He 
never saw this portrait; if he had I 
venture to think he might have risked 
a few guesses. 

Roger Fry sees in it excessive sen- 
sitiveness, delicacy of feeling and a 
shy, retiring disposition which might 
lead a painter to realize in painting 
moods complementary to his own. 

W.G. Constable speaks of detached 
penetration, a Venetian contact with 
life, and a third element more char- 
acteristic of later ages; that of self- 
revelation. The sitter, he says, has 
come to be the medium for the expres- 
sion of the artist’s own personality as 
in the later portraits of Rembrandt. 
While Tatlock calls the face gentle, 
effeminate and wistful, Venturi calls 
it optimistic, scrutinizing, sharp and 
witty, and speaks of the contented 
smile of eyes which have always 
reflected serene skies; I cannot agree 
with the last quoted authority, but his 
opinion certainly proves that sub- 
jective judgments can vary as much as 
objective ones. 

Ruskin, of course, never saw this 
portrait, but he makes many references 
to Correggio in his books, and veers 
between abhorrence of what he calls 
his sensuality and vulgarity, and un- 
bounded admiration for his matchless 
artistic gifts. On the one hand he 
uses such words as “ inherent sen- 
suality worked out in luscious refine- 
ment,” ‘“ lascivious,’”’ ‘‘ morbid and 
vulgar sentimentalism,’’and “‘affected”’; 
on the other he says that you “ cannot 
grow too enthusiastically fond of him,’’ 
that “‘ what Correggio (and Titian) 
like, I like; what they disdain, I 
disdain,” that as ‘‘ master of laying 
on colour so as to be lovely, Correggio 
is alone,”’ that none drew leaves quite 
so fondly as he, and that only he and 
no other man could have painted 
clouds as Turner would have wished 
to do; he also points out truly that 
Correggio’s ‘‘ morbidezza’’ (tender- 
ness) of colour is associated with an 
exquisite sensibility to fineness and 
intricacy of curvature. 

In Modern Painters, thinking evid- 
ently of the allegorical works, he damns 
Correggio’s character and gives him- 
self away at the same time with one 
significant sentence: “‘ not to name 
any of his works of aim more definitely 
evil.”” Thus he attempts to prejudge 
the main issue and condemn the artist 
untried. For those last words can only 
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mean one of two things: either that any idea of union 
between a god and a semi-divine or human woman is 
inherently evil, or that Correggio deliberately exploited 
such myths to gratify the animal appetites of his patrons. 

The first point of view is out of date to-day; few 
will deny that man, many centuries before the Christian 
era, was groping his way towards a dimly-envisaged 
spiritual truth, and this conviction is not invalidated by 
the fact that these myths were debased and ridiculed by 
cynical chroniclers and playwrights. The second view— 
that Correggio was purposely pornographic—cannot be 
upheld by any unprejudiced student of his works. What 
he painted is plain for all to see ; but Ruskin became the 
keeper of the English artistic conscience in the mid- 
nineteenth century, and mud which he threw stuck. 

My own reading of Correggio’s character, gathered 
from the study of his most personal works and reinforced 
by the impressions received from this portrait, agrees in 
the main with those of Roger Fry, Constable and Tatlock. 
Yet I cannot follow Fry’s “ complementary ”’ theory 
unreservedly, nor believe that Correggio was totally 
devoid of physical passions. Fry says the artist’s 
“‘ sensuality,’ though its pictorial expression goes to 
the furthest limits, is “‘ all of the spirit and imagination, 
and might well find no expression in his personal life.’’ 
Agreed, if “‘ expression’’ means indulgence; yet the 
artist might suffer under the burden all the more. 

To me the portrait shows a supremely sensitive nature, 
though not devoid of shrewdness, engaged in an un- 
resolved struggle. There is a brooding and questioning 
air, and a strong suggestion of troubling emotions held 
in check. Correggio died in 1534 at the age of 4o or 45, 
so the last allegories were painted by a man in the prime 
of life. His wife predeceased him by five years, and had 
borne him four children. His paintings prove that he 
was unusually impressionable to feminine beauty, and his 
chosen aim was to exalt it. He worshipped this beauty 
with delicacy and reverence as well as with ardour, and 
the self-control and balance evidenced by his work as a 
whole is immensely to his credit as an artist and a man. 
Nevertheless, though he was neither the slave of un- 
governable passion nor yet a cold-blooded voluptuary— 
as Ricci might lead us to suppose—this portrait does not 
reveal a nature beyond the reach of the arrows of desire. 

We are constantly tripped up by the word “sen- 
suality.”’ Its original meaning is: capacity for sensation, 
for receiving sense-impressions ; its secondary debased 
meaning is: devotion to the cultivation or gratification 
of bodily appetites. Ruskin clearly applies the second 
meaning to Correggio; and I think that Ricci too, in 
speaking of Correggio’s works, gives the word a flavour 
of deliberate and soulless animal exploitation. What 
Ruskin damns out of hand, Ricci appears to applaud, yet 
I believe that both of them harp on a non-existent failing 
in Correggio’s character, and that they cannot appreciate 
the depth and fineness of his thought and feeling at its 
true value. 

Roger Fry, in the passage quoted above, uses the 
word with an intention nearer to its original meaning ; 
and yet I think that all three writers attach some moral, 
or immoral, valuation to it, and that it would be better 
to apply the neutral term “* sensuous ”’ to Correggio. 

At any rate, no artist was ever more moved by sense- 
impressions than he, and few or none envisaged the link 
between body and spirit so clearly, until the day when 
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Robert Bridges wrote in the “‘ Testament of Beauty ” 
“In truth ‘ spiritual animal ’ wer a term for man 
nearer than ‘ rational’ to define his genus ;”” 
and again : 
“* Holy fair and wise is she’, thus giving to Soul 
first place, thereafter to Body and last of the trine 
Intelligence ; and thatt is their right order in Love.” 


(To be continued) 


NOTE ON ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SELF-PORTRAIT, reproduced on page 100, is in 
the possession of Samuel Courtauld. 


“IO AND JUPITER ”’ is in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. 


“THE VIRGIN AND ST. JEROME” is in the Parma 
Gallery. 


S S S 
IN YOUR ARMCHAIR 
BY HORACE SHIPP 


HE Art Book, in England at least, has always tended to 

be either a luxury product or else to be miserably inadequate. 

The reason is obvious: publishers, however enthusiastic 
and intelligent, have found themselves up against the dilemma 
created by the smallness of the public for this type of book. 
For the type depends as much upon its reproductions as upon 
its text, and these, to be effective, must be a good size, must be in 
colour (and the correct colour which means individual attention 
and not ad hoc printing of sixteen plates in a facile approximation 
of the colour). All this means care and cost, and even though 
the care can be given by editorial enthusiasm, the cost remains 
enormous. An easy solution lies in the edition de luxe, sold at 
several guineas and so guaranteeing the publisher his four-figure 
sum to work with, even if only a few hundred copies can be sold 
to libraries and an expensive public. 

The alternative is cheap—or comparatively cheap—and 
thereby inadequate production: reduction of size of the 
pictures, monochrome with its mere hint of the truth of a work 
of pictorial art, and the hope that the readers either know or can 
and will acquaint themselves with the originals. This inferior 
book can thus be sold for a few shillings, and by its appeal to a 
wider public commercially justify its production. 

The dilemma, as we have seen, is caused by the smallness of 
the art-book buying public in Britain. On the Continent in the 
halcyon days before the war, and even more before the first war, 
it was otherwise. Thirty thousand people in Central Europe 
would buy an art book published in Leipzig or Vienna, and this 
public had its reward in magnificent and scholarly volumes for 
a few shillings, and worthy smaller ones for a few pence. The 
splendid early Phaidon Press books thus earned their bread and 
butter and jam in Austria, Germany and neighbouring countries, 
and a little extra cream in translation here. When Germany 
plunged for material domination instead of intellectual supremacy, 
almost all this enterprise went down in the first rush of jackboots 
across her own spiritual terrain. Culture does not easily breathe 
under tyranny. Many of the most intelligent spirits found 
asylum here. The Phaidon eventually nestled under the broad 
wings of Stanley Unwin, and although the price of the books 
moved a little nearer the luxury line, they continued to do their 
scholarly work well, and to provide for book-lovers and art-lovers. 

A recent phase of Phaidon is a series of books on British 
Artists, of which one on Stanley Spencer has recently been issued. 
The text is by Elizabeth Rothenstein. It consists of a single 
critical appreciation of Spencer’s work of about eight thousand 
words. One mentions the length because obviously this imposes 
limitation and forces the subject to be dealt with in general terms 
which nevertheless act as a useful introduction to the hundred 
monochromes and four coloured plates. The writer indicates 
that Spencer’s pronounced mannerisms arise from his innate 
personality as a simple and sensitive village lad with a background 
of fundamentalist religion and fine music. Even when he was 
studying at the Slade for three years he remained a village boy, 
returning home daily to tea at his native Cookham. 
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BY RONALD F. MICHAELIS 


discovered in the last few years: the following notes will be 
found of interest. 

It was reported to the Society of Pewter Collectors by a 
member, Mr. Ernest Hunter, that he had discovered a reference 
to a guild of pewterers in Kendal, Westmorland. Mr. Roland J. A. 
Shelley, F.R.Hist.S., the well-known collector and President of 
the Society, who lives in Lancashire, was asked to endeavour to 
find out whether any further information could be obtained in 
the locality. His efforts met with success and he was able to 
disclose his findings to the January, 1935, meeting of the Society 
members. In brief, he ascertained that in 1661 the pewterers of 
Kendal, who had previously been associated with other trades, 
broke away from the Hardwaremen, Armourers, etc., and formed 
a Company on their own. 

A copy of the Constitution was produced by Mr. Shelley. 

It appeared that the Kendal pewterers were also workers in 
brass, and the names of some 29 possible pewterers submitted 
by Mr. Shelley probably included some craftsmen who were 
partly or solely braziers. It is believed that the Pewterers 
Company of Kendal came to an end some time prior to 1744. 

The success achieved by Mr. Shelley in the above investiga- 
tion seems to have spurred him on to further triumphs, for in 
January, 1936, he read a paper before the Society concerning his 
discoveries relating to the Pewterers of Wigan. 

It had hitherto been believed that, although pewterware was 
made sporadically at Wigan, there had been no guild established 
there. Mr. Shelley, although unable to trace any guild docu- 
ments, found sufficient evidence that a guild had existed, and 
was able to hand on to fellow collectors details of some 194 
pewterers, only a few of which had been previously recorded. 
Since the writing of this article, Mr. Shelley has published his 
booklet Wigan and Liverpool Pewterers, which gives particulars 
of some 361 pewterers and much other interesting information. 
This booklet was reviewed in the January issue of APOLLO. 

He was also able to produce evidence that the so-called 
“York "’ flagons which were believed by Mr. H. H. Cotterell to 
have been made exclusively in Yorkshire, were also made by a 
Wigan pewterer and therefore, presumably, in Wigan. 

So much for the position up to date. The present writer 
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LIGHT ON PROVINCIAL PEWTERERS—PART II 
A NEWLY DISCOVERED COMPANY OF METALMEN OF GLOUCESTER 


Roland J. A. Shelley Collection. 
Pint tankards are more difficult to find than quarts 
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has had the good fortune to find traces of yet more provincial 
guilds and the information is published here for the first time. 
Gloucester has yielded some valuable information relating to 
a Company of Metalmen, consisting of the goldsmiths, pewterers, 
braziers, coppersmiths, wire-drawers, cardmakers, pinmakers, and 


plumbers. This guild was incorporated in the year 1607. Even 
Mr. Cotterell appears to have been unaware of such a Company 
since no mention of Gloucester (other than the names of a few 
pewterers whose provenance was Gloucester) appears in his book. 

The first reference to a company here, which included pew- 
terers, was found in a volume on the English Craft Guilds, 
printed and published in America in 1927,' and corroboration of 
the information was made by the writer from the Public Record 
Office, London, where, in the “ Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission Reports”’ was found an extract from the “* Ordinances 
for the Government of the Company of Metalmen of Gloucester, 
newly incorporated by the Mayor, Aldermen and Council on 
29th May, 1607’. It was stated that these ordinances showed 
the names of the 21 persons who petitioned for its formation, 
but unfortunately these (the names) did not appear in the 
Commission reports. 

The historical document to which reference is made is one 
of the valued possessions of the Corporation of the City of 
Gloucester, and contact was made, through the Town Clerk, 
with Mr. Roland Austin, the Records Officer of Gloucester, who 
kindly assisted in supplying further extracts from the text of the 

* Ordinances ’’ and the names of the 21 founder members. The 
names are quoted below, together with part of the text in which 
they appear. 

The whole extract and the names are reproduced in their 
original spelling. 

“WHEREAS also, it hathe alwaies beene founde necessarye 

and expediente for the common commodity and for good 

order to be observed and kepte within the saide Cittie that all 

occupations and mysteryes which before have not beene under 

anye uniforme order or governmente shoulde be reduced into 

some companye and that the persons usinge and exercisinge 

the generall trades artes mysteries and occupations of golde 

smithes ; pewters ; braiseiers ; coppersmithes ; wyer drawers ; 

cardemakers ; pynne makers ; and plumbers have muche 
chevisance and mutull dealeing 
amonge themselves and some 
of them have not heretofore 
been of anye companye and so 
throughe defaulte and wante 
of composition betweene the 
persons exercisinge those occu- 
pations or mysteryes as well 
the same occupations and trades 
as the persons usinge the same 
within the saide Cittie of 
Gloucester are of late much 
decayed and therefore desire to 
be incorporated and to be 
ordeyned and made one com- 
panye or fraternitie and to be 
called by the name of the Com- 
panye and Fraternitie of Mys- 
terye or occupation of Mettall 
Men of the Cittye of Gloucester 
KNOWE YEE nowe and theise 
presentes do testifie that in the 
Council Chamber of the said 
Cittie at a generall assemblye 
there holden the nyne and 
twentyeth day of Maye in the 
yeares of the raigne of our 
Soueraigne Lorde James by the 
Grace of God of Englande, 
Scotlande, Fraunce, and Ire- 
lande, Kinge, defendoure of the 
faithe etc. that is to saie of 
Englande, Fraunce, and Ire- 
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lande, the fyorthe, and of Scotland”the fortyethe by us the 

saide Maior and Aldermen and Common Councell of the saide 

Cittye it was then and there with one assente and consente, 

concluded condesented unto and agreed and for us and our 

successors allowed and graunted to and for the weal of the 
saide Cittie that our well beloved neighboures herein named :— 

Thomas Hill, George Custance, Richarde Heathe, Johane 

Hill Widowe, Nicholas Foxe, Willyam Collins, Henry Pryor, 

John Pantte, Edwarde Owen, Francis Tewe, Phillipp Greene, 

Robert Cuggley, Humphrye Taylor, Richarde Browne, John 

Browneinge, Robert Hillyarde, Thomas Edge, Thomas 

Cuggley, Robert Brothers, Walter Prycharde, and John 

Hawkeswell and such others as shalle have served seven 

years as apprentices with any of the saide 21 persons, shalle 

be taken and reputed as the onlye Companye of metal-men 
in the saide Cittie ’’ ; and that they may elect on the Monday 
sennight next after Epiphany yearly a Master of the said 
company and two Wardens of the same, to hold office for one 
year ; which Master and Wardens shall have power to enquire 
into all defaults, deceits and trespass made by the members 
of the said company, and to correct and punish the same. 
The said Master and Wardens are invested with full 
powers for the government of the said company and the said 
company may assemble themselves as often as necessary in 
some fit place in the City to be called the Guild Hall of the 

Fraternity of the Metal-men of the City of Gloucester ; and 

the said Company shall be a body corporate and be called 

and known by the name of ‘“* The Company and Fraternity of 
the Mystery and Occupation of Metal-men of the City of 

Gloucester.” 

Here follows a list of rules and regulations containing clauses 
relating to good behaviour, rights of search, etc., but nothing 
specifically for any one trade, nor are any particular trades or 
professions mentioned. 

It is to be regretted that the respective trades of the petitioners 
for the formation of the company are not shown, but it seems 
evident that Willyam Collins, at least, was a pewterer. 

Cotterell includes a William Collins who was mentioned in 
Gloucester records of 1636 and this was most probably the 
Wm. Collins whose name appears in the “ ordinances.” 

We are thus able to add to the already recorded information 
the fact that this pewterer was operating, at least, between the 
dates 1607 and 1636. 

The only other name amongst those included above, of whom 
a possible connection can be traced to a recorded pewterer is that 
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of Edwarde Owen. Cotterell records Edward ap Owen who was 
a master of Ludlow in 1578, i.e. 29 years before the date of the 
incorporation of Gloucester metalmen. 

It is not a far throw from Gloucester to Ludlow, and it is 
possible that Edward Owen, although a Gloucester pewterer, 
joined the Ludlow Guild as being the nearest at that time, and 
it is not beyond the bounds of reason that he, with his knowledge 
of the inner workings of guilds by virtue of having already attained 
the rank of master, was instrumental in introducing the benefits 
to his fellow workers in metalcraft in Gloucester in 1607. 

Although, so far, no trace has been found of any earlier 
association of pewterers in Gloucester, it is established that 
pewterware was made there prior to 1607. Beggars Badges’ were 
in use in the city in 1556, although the writer has been unable to 
trace any such badge still in existence. 

A record in the Chamberlains’ accounts for the City of 
Gloucester in 1555-56 reads as follows :— 

. . also in money paid to John Paynter for making of a 
molde for the begger’s bages, and pewter and workmanship 
of the same toa pewterer, by the commandment of the Maister 
Maire. xiii’: v4-”’ 

The above-mentioned John Paynter (or Peynter as his name 
is variously spelt) is unlikely to have been a pewterer or mould 
maker himself and was probably some sort of a Beadle of the 
Corporation, for his name appears on various occasions in the 
City records about this time as receiving sums of money for 
doing odd jobs quite unconnected with metalcraft ; for example 
in 1556-57 :— 

. + « also paid to John Peynter for the makyng of two 
papurs sett abowte the sowthe seier (soothsayer?) standyng 
uppon the leades at the High Cross, by the commandment of 
the Maister Mayor vi*-” 

Meagre as this new information may be, it adds just another 
small chapter to the history of pewterers and their associations. 

(The writer has also traced references to guilds which included 
pewterers in Hereford, Shrewsbury, Doncaster and Chester, and 
it is hoped to write further on these guilds at a later date.) 





44 ins. dia.—by ‘I. B.,” unknown maker, circa 1700. SHIPP. 


1 The English Craft Gilds : Studies in their Progress and Decline.” By Stella 
Kramer. Printed and published by Columbia University Press, New York. 1927. 
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SOME TREASURES OF AN OLD 
DEVONSHIRE FAMILY—BUOUTERIE 


BY MRS. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON 


MONG the treasures belonging 
A to old English families none are 
perhaps more surrounded with 
the personal touch than the fan and the 
snuff-box, the XVIIIth century being 
par excellence their day, and they played 
a very prominent part in the manners 
and customs of that time and had no 
doubt something to do with the planning 
of many mysterious and intriguing plots 
to their credit. 

During the XVIIIth century the arts 
of the Chinese held sway over those of 
almost any other country. The potter, 
metal worker, carpenter, painter and 
many other craftsmen were represented 
as “‘ masters” all over Europe and this 
is corroborated by the following, written 
in the XVIIIth century, which gives an 
account of a dressing-room used by a 
** pretty fellow”; it says: 

“I was shown into a neat little 
chamber, hung round with Indian 
(Chinese) paper and adorned with 
several little images of Pagodas and 
Bramins and vessels of Chelsea china, 
in which were set various coloured 
sprigs of artificial flowers. But the 
toilet most excited my admiration, 
where I found everything was in- 
tended to be agreeable to the Chinese taste. 


Fig. I. 


A looking- 


glass enclosed in a whimsical frame of Chinese paling, stood 
upon a table over which was spread a cover-lid of finest 
chintz.” 

A remarkably interesting fan (Fig. I) with ivory sticks of 


lace-like texture carved with Chinese figures and deities and 
mounted with that fabric known of old as “ chicken-skin’’ but 
which is now said to be a specially prepared skin of the kid, is 
painted in colours with small oval and circular miniatures repre- 
senting the signs of the Zodiac, gods and goddesses and by 
larger figures, such as Leda and the Swan, the whole painted 
with scroll and other ornaments in delicate colours. Of this 
specimen the writer believes the sticks to be Chinese, though 
the painting is undoubtedly European classic art in design and 
execution. 

The fan (Fig. II) is pure Chinese and is of so fine a texture 
that it is a wonder of craftsmanship to the uninitiated, the whole 
background being carved in tiny lines upon which the pattern 
is superimposed. This pattern is composed of groups of Chinese 
gods and goddesses, their emblems and surroundings, in which 
can be seen the first and greatest of the Immortals, Han Chung Li, 
riding on an exotic-looking beast and holding in his hand his 
emblem the “ fan’ with which he revived the souls of the dead. 
At the top of the fan are squares of carved lines enclosing figures. 
A peculiarity of this fan, and also seen in Fig. II, is the polish 
which gives it the sheen and colour of mother-of-pearl. 

In Fig. IV is another ivory fan of the XVIIIth century but 
of European origin, possibly Italian. It is also of very fine 
workmanship of unusual design, and has, like Fig. IV, the same 
brilliant polish resembling mother-of-pearl. 

A French fan of about 1775 with gilded sticks is painted in 
Watteau style with Court ladies and gentlemen in a sylvan glade 
surrounded by floral and gilt borders, being a fine artistic specimen 
both in style and colour (Fig. III). 

In Fig. V we have one of those little minuet fans in finely- 
carved horn dyed brown and painted with wreaths of roses and 
other flowers. These fans could be used with such great effect 
in the minuet that mothers were advised to give their daughters 
a course of “ fan drill.’’ 

In the study of old books and diaries, we of to-day find it 
almost impossible to believe the accounts of the dress and manners 
of the beaux of past centuries. The gallant of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries spent as much thought on his toilet as ladies 


Late XVIIIth century Fan, painted in European classic style. 
ivory finely carved with Chinese figures and emblems 


Sticks of 


“frail and fair." The wig of enormous proportions worn by 
him in the reign of William and Mary he considered a sign of 
social importance, but his elegant feathered hat he carried under 
his arm for fear of ruffling it. Combs of graceful and fantastic 
design were used by him to comb the wig in fashionable coffee 
houses, which was the mode. In the XVIIIth century we are 
told a gallant was willing to have a joint of his toe removed to 
improve the set of his shoe; his coats and waistcoats of silk or 
velvet were embellished with gold and silver lace, and embroidery. 
He wore costly lace ruffles and carried a gold or tortoiseshell 
snuff-box with his lady’s portrait in the lid. In 1768 Bickersteth 
wrote of him as ‘‘a coxcomb and fop, who shrugs and takes 
snuff and carries a muff, a minnikin, finicking, French powderpuff.”’ 

In Fig. VI we may see a snuff-box (such as that described) 
of tortoiseshell, a very lovely specimen, surrounded and em- 
bellished with finely-wrought gold which also encircles the central 
miniature. 

Fig. VII shows a snuff-box of very unusual design. It is 
of ivory surrounded by a gold border. The centre is embellished 
by ivory beadings, some of which have unfortunately become 
detached, and this and the central scene are mounted upon very 
fine blue enamel in moiré design, the scene representing a ship 
upon a snowy sea with lighthouses and other buildings on rocks 
at either side. 

A French papier maché snuff-box (Fig. VIII), painted with 
a portrait of the back of the Emperor Napoleon looking out to 
sea from the rocks of his St. Helena prison, is inscribed on the 
inside thus : 

“*Seul et sur un rocher d’ou sa vie importune 
Troublait encore les rois d’une terreau commune 
Du fond de sou exil encore présent partout, 
Grand comme son malheur d’étroné mais debout 
Sur les débris de sa fortune.” 

Another papier maché snuff-box with an interesting history 
is also seen in Fig. VIII. Deep red in colour, the centre is 
surrounded by elaborate gold pencilling enclosing a brilliantly- 
painted scene. This box was given to Admiral Raggett by Tippoo 
Sahib with the following account contained in a letter enclosed 
in it: 

“In the year 1780 Mr. D——, then a young man, was taken 
prisoner by Tippoo Sahib, when the British Army were defeated 
near Periapatam in the Carnatic; he was a prisoner for many 
years, suffering many privations in various ways, his chief food 
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Fig. II. Finely carved 
Ivory Fan. Chinese late 
XVIIIth century 


Fig. III. A French Fan of 
1775, painted with a sylvan 
scene after Watteau. Gilt 
sticks and gilt and col- 
oured surround 


Fig. IV. Ivory Fan of 

lace-like quality, Chinese 

XVIIIth century, carved 

with figures and emblems 

of the Taoist Immortals 
and emblems 
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Fig. V. Minuet Fan of carved and dyed horn, painted 
with floral wreaths in colours 


was rice, to boil which he was compelled to walk a considerable 
distance without shoes—under a guard to fetch the water for 
that culinary office or for other purposes—from sitting on his legs 
the calves of them were quite flat. After ten years he, and other 
prisoners, were obliged to wear the dress of Tippoo’s soldiers, 
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Fig. VI. Beautiful Tortoiseshell Snuff-box, 

surrounded by elaborately carved gold and 

enclosing finely-painted miniature. French 
1790 


and to march with his forces against the English 
Army. He was at the storming of Seringa- 
patam. While he and two of his fellow prisoners, 
wearing the hated dress of Tippoo’s soldiers— 
were trying to find a pool of water to quench 
their thirst, after a day of fatigue and exhaustion, 
they agreed to desert, and to endeavour to make 
for the English camp; they secreted themselves 
by day amidst low bushes, going through hair- 
breadth escapes from beasts and reptiles; one of 
the party from exhaustion and fright resolved to 
return back to Tippoo’s Army. Before he did so 
he was made to take an oath that he would not 
divulge the route they were pursuing, or else 
they, to escape being taken, would shoot him, as 
they had their guns with them; he swore not to 
betray them—so they shook hands and parted. 
“Mr. D—— and his comrade, not an officer, 
proceeded in their hazardous attempt and nearly 
worn out with hunger and fatigue of body reached 


Fig. VIII. 
looking out to sea at St. Helena, and Right, a specimen with a 
romantic pedigree, for which see text 





Fig. VII. Ivory Snuff-box—the lid overlaid with brilliant 
blue enamel and ornamented, within an ivory beading 
—a ship and lighthouses, 1780 


one of the picquets, when, to their joy, they were stopped by a 
‘soldier ’—in the voice of their own dear nation, who seeing 
them in the dress of the enemy was about to stop them, when 
they told their story—and were kindly welcomed by him and 
the officers and men in the Camp; he used to say that he 
blessed God for his preservation and felt thankful for the first 
bit of bread and onion which was given to him by one of the 
soldiers. On landing in England, his companion in danger and 
safety gave him in bidding farewell to each other—in token of 
friendship—the only relic he had saved—the identical Box.” 

This came into the possession of a Miss Webb, who at 
Christmas, 1851, presented it and the history of its origin to her 
medical attendant, Dr. Spettigue of Exmouth, from whom it 
came to the present owners. 

The interesting chatelaine (Fig. [X) is of gold and deep 
blue and white enamel, the quality and colour of which are 
the finest possible. A photograph does not do justice to it, the 
watch, for instance, is not flat and small but is the kind which 
might be termed a “‘turnip,’’ 2 ins. in diameter and of a 
dazzling deep blue, which is repeated in the clasp of the hook 
and upon the ornamental chains. A flexible gold fish, the 
tiniest gold padlock and key a quarter of an inch long, a sturdy- 
looking pocket knife with two blades half an inch in length, 
seals and other interesting ornaments are attached to the chains. 





Papier maché Snuff-boxes—Left, depicting Napoleon 
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Fig. XI. Chinese Embroidery in coloured silks, metal 
thread and beetle wings—Early XIXth century 


Fig. X. Hand Screen, one of a pair, with exquisite 
Chinese needlework—XVIIIth century 


The marvellous needlecraft of the Chinese has been a world- 
wide wonder to the Western needlewoman of all ages. In the 
hand screen exhibited (Fig. X) we may see this needlework in 
its most perfect phase. The screens mounted and with handles 
of fine light Chinese lacquer are embroidered with flowers, 
foliage, fruit and birds worked in coloured silks in lovely shades, 
the back and front of each being identical. How this was achieved 
we have yet to learn. Two fine panels of Chinese embroidery 
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Fig. IX. Chatelaine, with gold and enamelled 
watch and trinkets 


(Fig. XI) exhibit a further kind of needlecraft worked on muslin 
with flowers and foliage in natural colours, the whole scheme 
lightened by sprays and sprigs sewn with green beetles’ wings 
and metal thread. 
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REBUILDING BRITAIN 
Homes. Towns and Countryside. By Gilbert and Elizabeth 
McAllister. Batsford. 18s. 


N this book, the editors, Gilbert and Mrs. McAllister, 
co-ordinate the views of their large team of contributors, who 
give their views upon those aspects of reconstruction with 
which they have been specially concerned. The main thesis is 
the” balancing of the claims of towns and agriculture within the 
national pattern, the location of industry, and, in short, planning 
(or “‘ intelligent anticipation ’’) in all its aspects. As may be 
imagined, it is a large and complex subject, which is everybody's 
concern. In the introduction (a preliminary survey) the defects 
of pre-war Britain are listed and heavily underlined—depressed 
areas (perhaps the darkest spots), the devastation of the country 
by unintelligent ribbon development, and the chaos of competing 
transport systems. The basis of planning for both town and 
country is claimed to be the nationalisation of land, because 
‘planning is most successful when carried out under single 
ownership of land.” By this huge operation the claims of 
national and local authorities would be adjusted, but a great 
many further decisions would be necessary before Utopia 
is builded in this ‘“‘ green and pleasant land.”’ Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, well known for his works on planning, returns to 
Ebenezer Howard’s scheme for decentralisation and satellite 
towns. The illustrations are comprehensive, and the defects of 
laissez-faire are very clearly shown in “ bird’ 's~eye ”" views. There 
are also some very attractive examples of “‘ good developments ”” 
such as Welwyn ; but there are others that are reminiscent of a 
documentary film. M.J. 
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—continued from page 103 


His painting thus is seen as Songs of Innocence (the com- 
parison to Blake’s poetry is my own, I would explain, lest 
Elizabeth Rothenstein repudiates it). The war of 1914-18 broke 
across this, and henceforth the Songs of Innocence—called in 
this essay “intuitive” paintings, are jangled with those of 
experience, called “‘ imaginative’ paintings. The difficult pro- 
cess of growing up continued, and ultimately we have the 
diabolical subjects round sex themes which Elizabeth Rothenstein 
does not like, but would explain as the simplicity of a mind 
which can accept the ugliest things merely because they exist. 
Personally, I feel that the explanation of all Spencer’s art is much 
more simple. His is, indeed, the naive and childlike mind 
accepting all things and putting them down as a child sees and 
feels them. War—an external thing—does not disturb this 
process ; but sex does, and the result is disastrous. The art of 
Stanley Spencer depends upon that retarded development which 
is not altogether undesirable in an over-sophisticated world. 
Dostovievski understood the phenomenon, and gave us the key 
in “* The Idiot.” 

A new attempt to escape from the impasse in art publication 
comes from the series The Faber Gallery. The publishers have 
deliberately set out to produce low-priced books, each with ten 
good coloured reproductions, annotated and introduced authori- 
tatively. The first four of these are concerned with “‘ Florentine 
Painting,’’ by Sir Kenneth Clark ; ‘“* Degas,’’ by R. H. Wilenski, 
who edits the whole series ; ** Blake,” by Geoffrey Keynes ; and 
“ Music in Painting,” by Lawrence Haward. The large quartos 
(12 ins. x 10 ins.) allow for good-sized reproductions, and—so far 
as I can judge without actually comparing the prints with any of 
their originals—they are reliable for colour. As the books cost 
only six shillings each, and thirty are planned, this is an oppor- 
tunity for the picture-lover to acquire a fine collection of master- 
pieces at reasonable cost. They are being printed on a slightly 
grey paper—a better background for the prints, but slightly 
depressing for the text. Also (if one may continue to cavil at 
something so definitely good on the principle that whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth) I do not like the planning of the text 
so that the essay occupies page 2, continues at the foot of page 3 
(under a reproduction), so necessitating the note on that plate 
being put remotely on page 24, whilst the introduction itself is 
then broken and continued also on page 24 after the rest of the 
plates. I would plead for an introductory text reading straight 
on, or interrupted only by one reproduction with its own note 
occupying one page. This reference onward and backward 
smacks of American journalism, and offends against the canons of 
good book production. 

The texts in three of the volumes are models of what such 
things should be. That on “Degas” by Wilenski is perhaps the very 
best of them, for it gives real insight into the work of the artist 
with a minimum of aesthetic-critical jargon, thus assuming that 
the books are going to a wide public who need just that. In 
pursuance of this wise policy I would dare to suggest that the 
24th page (from which I have driven the disjointed note and 
errant final pars of the introduction) be devoted to biographical 
and other facts of the artist or artists. 

The essays of Sir Kenneth Clark and of Geoffrey Keynes 
are also excellent in their admixture of scholarship and simple 
exposition, though Sir Kenneth sometimes assumes too much 
knowledge on the part of his readers. That is a sin of which 
most of us whose primary interest is art are repeatedly guilty. 
Against it one sets his sense of quiet humour—rarest gift of art 
critics! His first sentence reads : 

“At the beginning of the XIVth century Florentine 
painting was stale, flat and profitable only to the few 
workshops which produced the artifacts mecessary to 
devotion.” 

—an opening which would encourage low-browed Philistia to 
continue reading. I hope the editor will encourage such 
profound levity. 

If I have excepted by implication the volume of ‘* Music in 
Painting ” from the encompassment of my enthusiasm, it stands 
only just beyond the pale. Frankly, I feel the subject to be a 
mistaken one. If ‘‘ Music” why not “ Tables,” ‘* Chairs,’’ 
** Apples,” or any other thing or activity? We go to art for its 
visual, not its literary content. The subject forthwith delivers 
us into the hands of that kind of intellectual snobbery which is 
rampant in musical circles. Aldous Huxley has astringent things 
to say about “‘ culture snobbery’’ which he amusingly compares to 


that sort of family conversation that remembers when Uncle 
So-and-so did such-and-such, followed by inter-family guffaws 
and a feeling of being dismally outside by the outsider. 

I confess that I found Mr. Haward’s essay full of this faint 
superiority without telling us much about the paintings and 
artists. Perhaps he was not at fault, the subject tripped him up. 
There are some charming reproductions, where incidentally some- 
body or bodies correctly hold and play an instrument (and earn 
top marks from Mr. Haward) or toy languidly with one and are 
suitably rebuked. 

Let me not, however, end this note on the Faber Gallery 
querulously. The scheme is a splendid one, deserving of every 
encouragement, and is well launched with these first four books. 
We look forward to future issues, for it will serve the whole 
cause of art appreciation and understanding in this country to 
have these good and well-annotated reproductions widespread, 
especially in schools and homes which are not within easy each 
of the galleries where the originals can be seen. 





“Stanley Spencer.’ (The 
Phaidon Press.) 20s. net. 

** Degas.” By R. H. Wilenski, (Faber & Faber.) 6s. net. 

“* Florentine Painting.’”” By Sir Kenneth Clark. (Faber & 
Faber.) 6s. net. 

“* Blake.”” By Geoffrey Keynes. 

“Music in Painting.’ 
Faber.) 6s. net. 
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BOOK MAKING: 
ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
**The Book. The Story of Printing and Book Making.” 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie. (Oxford University Press. 1943. 
Pp. xxx + 676. Illustrations and bibliographies. 30s.) 


I: books were judged solely by their physical appearance this 


By Elizabeth Rothenstein. 


(Faber & Faber.) 6s. net. 
By Lawrence Haward. (Faber & 


would be a truly excellent production. Not .only is the 

binding comely, the general format is also attractive and the 
printing is kind to jaded eyes. There is even the luxury—if you 
like such things—of having the author’s initials woven into the 
pages as a water-mark! Books, however, cannot be judged on 
appearance only, and a careful reading of this massive volume 
confirms the opinion that whatever the author knows of books 
in general (and the formidable list of his works shows amazing 
industry) he is not a first-class guide to the art as applied to this 
country. The opening chapters, dealing with the evolution of 
printing and books in general, are readable enough, though the 
student will glean few fresh facts from their study, and the 
illustrations (if not altogether unhackneyed) are interesting. It 
is when we come to such chapters as those dealing with Woodcut 
Illustrations, Private Presses and the Art of Book Binding that 
our author fails to satisfy. That Thomas Bewick is dismissed 
in some four paragraphs is bad enough, but to dismiss him 
without referring to either his British Birds or Quadrupeds—the 
works on which his reputation is based—shows a curious lack of 
perception. The chapter on “ Private Presses ” we found meagre 
and incomplete. Why, for instance, should the ‘* Shakespeare’s 
Head,” the “‘ Alcuin ” (from which came the magnificent Shrop- 
shire Lad), the “ Cayme,”” “* Cresset.”’ ‘* Riccardi,’ ‘* Pegasus,’’ 
“* Mandrake,” and “ Vine ’’—to mention only a few—be omitted ? 
Nor does it greatly assist the serious reader to learn that the 
“Golden Cockerel”’ Press is situated in ‘‘a pleasant garden 
shaded by fruit trees.” Adequate mention of its products, with 
suitable annotations, would have been of more value. 

When dealing with modern book illustration it is strange to 
find no mention of Stephen Gooden. The fact that he is probably 
the finest line-engraver since Diirer should have been sufficient 
to justify his inclusion. Or our author may not have seen any 
of his illustrated books—so much sought after by the discerning 
collector? Under the Bookbinding section we looked in vain 
for the name of that superb, if bibulous, craftsman, Roger Payne. 
It is fortunate that the Earl Spencer, whose collection formed the 
nucleus of John Ryland’s Library, is dead, or he would have had 
something to say about the omission of his favourite binder. 
And what have Payne, Hering, Riviere, Bedford, Zaehnsdorf, 
De Coverly or Birdsall done to be excommunicated ? 

The extensive bibliography has some curious omissions. 
We always thought that “* Jackson and Chatto’’ was one of the 
most considerable English contributions to the subject of wood- 
engraving as applied to illustration—especially as Jackson was a 
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practising engraver, and surely our author must have heard of 
J. W. Linton’s folio, The Masters of Wood Engraving, written by 
another famous craftsman. Neither, however, appears in his list. 
In dealing with books generally, and book;illustration and binding 
in particular, we expected to find Crane’s The Decorative Illus- 
tration of Books, Pennell’s Modern Illustration, and Andrew 
Lang’s The Library, the last-named having not only some first- 
class coloured plates of bindings, but a valuable contribution by 
Austin Dobson on book-illustration. But we searched in vain 
for these items. The Gleason White referred to on p. 642 is 
presumably Gleeson White ! 

We admittedly write from a specialist angle—that of the 
collector and bibliographer—and to such the book offers little 
fresh nutriment. It may have more appeal to the general public, 
but for ourselves we gratefully return to the much cheaper and 
handier A Book About Books by Chancellor Harrison of York 
Minster, published in the same year as The Golden Book—on 
which Mr. McMutrtrie bases his present work. Only in a book 
written by an English scholar do we seem to get a complete 
understanding of the history and traditions which have built up 
the story of English book making. 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


** Philip Wilson Steer, O.M.” By D. S. MacColl. 
(Faber & Faber,.Ltd. 25s.) 


(Note : This book was awarded the James Tait Black 
Memorial Prize for the Best Biography for 1945.) 


REVIEWED BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


HAT a labour of love is this book! As a fulsome 

tribute to a very lovable personality by a devoted friend 

and admirer anxious to preserve the details of his life 
and work for posterity, the Life, Work and Setting of Philip 
Wilson Steer, by Professor D. S. MacColl, is a truly worthy 
performance. The book provides not only a full-length portrait 
of his central subject, but also contains many incisive sketches 
of a host of contemporary personalities. It might well be de- 
scribed as a literary ‘‘ Conversation Piece,’’ in which the central 
figure sits silent and sometimes even asleep amidst the voluble 
crowd surrounding him. It will therefore appeal to a far wider 
circle than those interested only in the artistic output of Steer. 
Nine pages of Index comprise almost entirely a list of names 
of the great and the little, contemporary and past, with only an 
occasional mention of a place, a newspaper, an art society, or a 
book. There is a very complete catalogue of Steer’s paintings 
by Alfred Yockney. 

It is an easy trick of the photographer, in order to obtain a 
striking and dramatic picture, to place his sitter under some 
dominating beam of light. The opposition of strong high lights 
and deep shadows often renders the subject thus seen by the 
camera almost unrecognisable in the ordinary diffused light of 
the street. This method of presenting a likeness can be immensely 
effective, and has been adopted in greater or lesser degree by all 
artists. Rembrandt is perhaps the most notable example. The 
practice is, of course, based upon sound principle. Its essential 
truthfulness depends upon the taste, judgment and interpretative 
powers of the artist, and is conditioned by the particular pictorial 
problem he has set himself to solve. 

A generation ago, the tendency of the biographer was to see 
his man as’ the personification of a certain type. This tendency 
to create a legend or ideal, of which the man himself often 
became little more than the perfect symbol, Dr. MacColl has 
been at great pains to resist in his presentation of Wilson 
Steer. By bringing light to bear upon his subject from 
every possible angle, he has risked a flat and uninteresting por- 
trait; and it is almost surprising that the character of Steer 
remains sharply and clearly defined. Indeed, the biographic 
courage, in disclosing every human frailty and foible of his 
subject, has not only avoided any exaggerated and fixed posture, 
but has actually proved the best method of giving us a living 
picture which we can both believe in and admire. We read, 
for example, that Steer always went to sleep after dinner, and 
again that ‘two minutes of theory sent him quite suddenly to 
sleep.’”’ These and similar sidelights on his character, and a 
wealth of bon mots on every conceivable subject are amusing 
light reading ; but, in these extremely earnest days, perhaps few 
of the younger generation will have time or inclination to concern 
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themselves with charming good-tempered thrusts against other 
artists, against art-critics in general, and against humbug and 
officialdom everywhere. To those who came into contact with 
Steer he was “ obstinately ordinary to slight acquaintances, and 
deeply reserved even with friends.’ Painting, despite a natural 
physical laziness, was his central passion. As the writer of The 
Times obituary notice well put it-—‘*‘ When Steer was not painting 
he was waiting to paint.”” Though probably he didn’t know it, 
he was something of a Zen Buddhist ; for ‘* he even unconsciously 
adopted the correct position for meditation, seated upright with 
his feet crossed and his hands clasped, thereby completing the 
circle.’ He seems to have meditated much and thus built up 
within himself a secret reserve of spiritual strength which made 
him confess to a friend, ‘“‘No trial is ever sent us we are not 
strong enough to bear.’’ In the ordinary sense, however, he 
was not religious. The orthodox clergy disappointed him. He 
complained that whenever he asked a parson a direct question 
there was always ‘‘ an uncomfortable silence.”” He regarded Sir 
Hugh Lane as a real saint. MacColl’s book contains much 
entertaining reading, including numerous letters which reveal 
the impression Steer made upon his friends and colleagues. In 
one we are told of Steer’s “‘ curiosity about the R.A.” which he 
described as ‘‘ a body of men elected to keep other people out.” 
When Walter Sickert was elected to that exclusive Institution, 
he rushed off to Steer and said: “ I should like my first action 
in the R.A. to be to nominate you’’; to which Steer replied : 
“* Because you are a... there is no need for me to be one.” 
Another good Sickert story relates how, when Steer had sprained 
his ankle avoiding a taxi, Sickert wired to him, ‘‘ Do be careful— 
I have no desire to be the greatest living painter.” 

MacColl describes his book as touching upon the life, work 
and setting of Steer, and there is thus little attempt to estimate 
seriously his subject’s work. But what is said in the chapter 
entitled ‘“‘ Range, Limits and Affiliations” treats the reader to 
some forceful writing on the subject of originality. The great 
Masters, MacColl has designated ‘* Master-thieves’’ who did 
not scruple to plagiarise whenever they believed they could better 
what they borrowed. Among poets, “‘ Burns the song-writer 
was heir to a boundless patrimony of old ditties, whose frag- 
mentary charm he could work into his own fabric, controlled by 
tunes humming in his head which he ‘ soothed’ while he com- 
posed. So, again, Tom Moore, who can be sung because he 
wrote to traditional tunes or composed others like them.” 
Shakespeare is, of course, the type of arch-plagiarist, who suc- 
ceeded in adding new lustre to what he stole. MacColl reminds 
us that ‘‘ Blake himself had his forebears, Gothic and Italian 
designers, and literary sources, Indian and Swedish as well as 
English.”” Examples from among the poets, painters and 
musicians could be multiplied indefinitely. Thus, it is no dis- 
paragement to describe Steer as “‘ derivative.” It is easy to 
guess the influence of the Rokeby Venus by Velazquez on 
Steer’s painting, The Mirror (1891), and several other studies 
of the nude ; of Boucher or Fragonard in such works as 
Golden Rain and Pillow Fight (1896) ; of Turner in Steer’s 
version of Chepstow Castle (1905); of Albert Moore in The 
Muslin Dress (1910) ; of Gainsborough in the portrait of Mrs. 
(Violet) Hammersley (1907) ; and of John Constable in innumer- 
able oil and water-colour landscapes. 

Steer cannot escape the criticism implicit in the modern 
notion that a work of art is essentially “‘a thing produced at 
white heat by an artist expressing his familiar emotional experi- 
ence,” and also partly a venal appeal to the familiar sensations 
of other people. This is not to say that ‘ the familiar sensations ’ 
of ordinary people are necessarily always unworthy; for they 
can sometimes be highly commendable, as, for instance, many 
religious and social customs which have come to be universally 
acceptable through long tradition. 

Steer’s painting can scarcely be said to be more than ‘ popular,’ 
in that it was produced by a man working within other people’s 
familiar experience, that is within the familiar experience of 
actual or possible patrons, or art-critics, or of other artists. But, 
if his art must be described as ‘ derivative,’ so is popular art 
‘ derivative’ always and everywhere. Nor is this to imply that 
every popular artist is either a footler or a tradesman; within 
his limits he may be perfectly sincere, and utterly reverent 
towards his adopted model. In this connection, Wilenski recalls 
how ‘‘ The men who designed the prototypes of the Egyptian 
magic funeral monuments were imitated by thousands of other 
Egyptian artists for two or three thousand years.” Every orig- 
inal Greek sculptor had a hundred Greek or Graeco-Roman 
imitators who have been copied again and again by thousands 








of followers from the Renaissance to the present day. Every 
original Italian master inspired scores of derivative popular 
painters whom we label as of his ‘ school.’ There are the genre 
sculptures in Egyptian tombs to remind us that a popular 
materialistic art existed in Egypt side by side with the formal 
religious funeral art and the formal dynastic art which were 
Egypt's outstanding contributions to the world’s heritage of art. 
Again, the Greek vase paintings make it clear that Greece had 
descriptive popular draughtsmen producing portraits, illustrations 
and caricatures; and there were legions of popular engravers 
in the Renaissance and in the XVIIIth century. Every age and 
place had artists who worked within their own familiar erotic, 
emotional and sentimental experience, or with the venal motive 
of achieving contact with other people’s familiar experience. 

So it must be acknowledged that the vast majority of artists 
all through the ages have been ‘ derivative’ in the sense that 
they had not the ability and the courage to be more than mand 
facturers of wares for an already existing market. Nevertheless, 
there may be great virtue in these lesser men who are modestly 
content to follow a tradition. 

A recent discerning critic has indicated the spirit in which 
we should assess this type of art, whose power of immediate 
delight ought not to be prejudiced by any question as to whether 
it is truly profound and destined for a very long life. ‘* The man 
that can care for no art but that which is built for immortality 
is a blind fool, neglectful of his privileges as a child of time ; 
and the work of transient interest is sometimes perhaps more 
useful than the one of permanent value, immortality after all 
belonging properly to perfection—perfection often narrow enough 
—the doing of some small thing better than it has ever been 
done before ; while it is the diffuse and easy painter, taking with 
both hands on every side and giving as plentifully, that makes 
for rich and abundant activity. The one bequeaths to posterity 
a concrete work of art that ages may admire, a name that pedants 
may catalogue ; the other spreads abroad something of his own 
receptive spirit, an inspiration that may never identify itself 
with the man who is indeed not so much an author as a dis- 
seminator, that will change its form with the needs of the future 
and thus gradually become unrecognisable, but will not on that 
account cease to be.”’ 
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THE BACKGROUND TO SOCIALIST 
REALISM 


of Modern Russian Painting.” By 
Loukomski. (Hutchinson, £2 2s.) 


i FTER all, an enormous event has taken place in the 

country, an event which has overturned all foundations. 

What was art to be like in this new world? Was it 
also to be new, and to correspond to the new epoch?’ These 
words from Mr. Loukomski’s book probably approximate fairly 
closely to the feelings of most people who are both interested 
in painting and sympathetic to Russia’s vast achievements in so 
many spheres, material and cultural, in the last 20 years. 

The last of these questions they probably hope to be able to 
answer affirmatively and may consult this book for the elucidation 
of such an answer. 

In this they are likely to be disappointed for, although in 
his text the author makes claims for Russian painting as being 
of historical European importance at certain times in the last 
100 years and for it now as a “correct” art of “ light, colour 
and contours’’ which has shed all European “ unhealthy 
phenomena, 
and archaisms,” the illustrations, with which the book is liberally 
provided, do nothing favourably to amend the unfortunate 
impression left by such few collections of contemporary Russian 
painting as have been seen in Europe latterly which have failed 
so sadly to parallel the heights of Russian music, cinema, ballet, 
theatre, or graphic art. 

There has been a very short contact in Russia with the 
Humanist tradition. Emerging from Byzantine rigours when 
the classical renaissance elsewhere was already in its last decline, 
painting in Russia soon gravitated to the level of anecdotal 
illustration which was widespread over the rest of Europe. 
** Socialist Realism” in its current phase appears to have fixated 
at this level. It is revolutionary only in its subject matter and, 
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to Western eyes at least, as little significant aesthetically as its 
Mr. Loukomski would not concede 


XIXth century prototypes. 
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tendencies, naiveté and childishness, dilettantisms’ 
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as much, but he concedes something by implication in his closing 
words : 

“If it is not yet possible to recognize the appearance of 
really great results from all that we have reviewed . . . then 
there is but one explanation . . . there are still no individual 
outstanding figures and masters of genius . . .” and he concludes, 
“* Nevertheless one can expect the appearance of such figures 
with confidence. But there are many reasons for expecting the 
appearance of such Titans in Russia.” He does not say what 
the reasons are and for the arguments supporting such an 
optimism—the material conditions of artists, the enthusiastic 
support for their work, etc.—one must go to such a book as 
Jack Chen’s Soviet Art and Artists. 

That a socialist content and aesthetic significance are not 
mutually exclusive is witnessed by the tremendous artistic achieve- 
ments of that other socialist country, Mexico, where a national 
school of mural painting, using great social themes, of noble 
proportions unequalled since the Italian renaissance, has arisen 
in recent years with Diego Rivera as its, surely, ‘‘Titanic’”’ figure. 
Here full use is made of contemporary Western idioms which, 
fused and re-integrated, form a powerfully expressive medium 
noticeably different from the academic impressionism used by 
Socialist Realism from which all Parisian experiments are barred. 

Such an inspired performance may arrive in Russia. One 
expects it. But that it hasn’t come yet this book makes o*- 

L.H. 


S S S 
SWISS ART BOOKS 


ITHIN a few months after the cessation of hostilities 

in Europe it became noticeable to what extent the 

resumption of the cultural. relations between the Con- 
tinent of Europe and England, which had too long been inter- 
rupted, was needed. When the first catalogues of books, printed 
during the war, arrived from abroad, they revealed to us who had 
grown accustomed to austerity, an unexpected wealth, and also 
the fact that they were produced with the long-established regard 
for quality and style. Little, therefore, could be more welcome 
at the present time than this private show of works published at 
Basle, rendered possible through the kindness of the Director of 
the Courtauld Institute of Art, the opening taking place on 
February 13th in the presence of the Swiss Minister. 

The books exhibited at the Lantern-Slide Room on spacious 

tables and on shelves alongside the wall, in the most suitable 
“company” of some exquisite Utrillo, Bonnard and Toulouse- 
Lautrec, give, once again, proof of the part played by a publisher 
from the economic and artistic point of view for the spiritual 
development of a country. The works shown here may be 
divided into three groups. A most prominent place is given to 
the work of the Old Masters in every European country, such as 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Italy, the Low Countries, and 
historically of great significance : ‘‘ Hans Holbein der Jiingere,”’ 
by Henrich Alfred Schmid, in which is made a special study of 
Holbein’s English style; ‘‘ Leben und Meinungen des floren- 
tinischen Bildners Lorenzo Ghiberti, Sculptor (1378-1455),”’ b 
Julius von Schlosser, whose work is characteristic for his deep 
religious feeling and the striving after a high poetical ideal ; 
‘ Italienische Meisterzeichnungen—Jean Fouquet und Seine 
Zeit,” by Paul Wescher, a study of the French miniature painter ; 
= Urs Graf,’”’ by Emil Major and Erwin Gradmann, a well-known 
figure among the Swiss artists of the early Renaissance, versatile 
and vivid as engraver, goldsmith and painter; “* Altdeutsche 
Kupferstiche,”” a selection of engravings from XVth century 
masters ; ‘‘ Dessins de Maitres Espagnols,’’ chosen and repro- 
duced from drawings of El Greco, Velazquez, Goya, and many more. 

Another part is devoted to facsimile reproductions of early 
Chinese colour prints : ‘‘ Neue chinesische Farbendrucke aus der 
Zehnbambushalle ’’ and ‘‘ Chinesische Farbendrucke der Gegen- 
wart,”” both chosen and introduced by Prof. Jan Tschichold 
These two works are particularly welcome at a time when many 
Chinese artists are rapidly drifting away from the traditional path, 
as very recent exhibitions in this country have shown. 

Equally important and fascinating are publications on con- 
temporary painting : reproductions of Monet, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
and Paul Klee, their respective works skilfully reproduced in 
colour and housed in portfolios. 

The books exhibited clearly indicate that a well-made book is 
a unity: subject, paper, type, pictures, binding, combining the 
instrument of thought and the object of art. ILsE COHNEN. 
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GERMAN COMMEMORATIVE ENAMEL 


BOXES 


“INCE describing in the 
May, 10945, issue of 
APOLLO a Berlin enamel 

box commemorating the Prus- 
sian victory at Leuthen in 
December, 1757, I have had 
the opportunity of examining 
a number of other German 
enamel boxes of similar char- 
acter and period. With one 
exception, these boxes, here 
described, are commemorative 
and all display features which 
indicate a German origin. This 
article does not pretend to 
present a new body of facts 
based on documentary research, 
but seeks, on the basis of an 
examination of the evidence 
which can be derived from the 
boxes themselves, to ascribe 
them to a probable place and 
date of origin. 

The Leuthen box and the 
two boxes illustrated here 


BY MAJOR J. F. HAYWARD 








(Figs. I (a), I (6), II (6)) all 
glorify Frederick the Great or 
his victories, and since the 
Leuthen box is known to have 
been produced in Berlin, it is 
at least probable that other 
pieces, which proclaim the 
fame of a monarch who was 
detested throughout Europe 
for his cynical disregard of all the principles which had hitherto 
governed European politics, were also produced in his own capital 
city rather than in one of the other centres of enamel production. 
These other centres were Vienna, Augsburg and Dresden. Of 





Fig. II (a). 
capture of Minorca by the French in the Seven Years’ War 


(b). Top view of the snuff-box illustrated in Fig. I (b). Painted with a portrait of Frederick 


the Great, after A. PESNE 
Collection of J. Bourke, Esq. 


these the first can be safely excluded, since Frederick was a 
persistent and ruthless enemy of the Hapsburg Empire, and all 
his energies were devoted to undermining the predominance of 
the Hapsburgs amongst the German princes. Augsburg seems 
also unlikely, since those pieces of enamel which can be ascribed 
to Augsburg show no resemblance in style to the boxes here 
illustrated. In any case Bavaria, as Austria’s ally, had little 
cause to celebrate Prussian victories. Dresden remains, however, 





GERMAN, probably Dresden, ENAMEL SNUFF-BOX commemorating the 


Fig. I (a). BERLIN ENAMEL SNUFF-BOX commemorating Frederick the Great’s successful 
conclusion of the Second Silesian War. Decorated with a portrait of Frederick, after A. PESNE 


(b). BERLIN ENAMEL SNUFF-BOX commemorating the same event. 
the lid painted with a portrait of the Queen of Prussia, after A. PESNE 


The inside of 
Collection of J. Bourke, Esq. 


a possible alternative to Berlin. During the first Silesian War, 
December, 1740-June, 1742, the Electoral Prince of Saxony had 
been a somewhat uncertain ally of Frederick so that the produc- 
tion of boxes at Dresden in honour of Frederick during this brief 
period must be regarded as a 
possibility. Further, one of 
Frederick’s first actions at the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War in 1756 was to occupy 
Dresden, and the city remained 
under Prussian control for the 
duration of the war. The 
production of enamel boxes 
celebrating Frederick’s  vic- 
tories during the period from 
1756 to 1763 is therefore very 
likely. Of the boxes illus- 
trated, those in Fig. II (a) and 
Fig. III date from this period 
and may well, therefore, be 
Dresden work. At this point, 
it may be advisable to point 
out that by Dresden work, 
production by a Hausmaler 
working in the city of Dresden 
is implied, and no connection 
with the Saxon State factory at 
Meissen should be understood. 

The first two boxes, Figs. 
I (a) and I (6), II (6), I con- 
sider, refer, not to the Seven 
Years’ War, but to one of the 
earlier wars which Frederick fought in the 1740’s in order to 
obtain the cession of Silesia to him by Maria Theresa. In the 
First Silesian War, Saxony was allied to the Prussians, but in the 
Second Silesian War she fought with the Austrians and Dresden 
was actually captured by the Prussians, an event which was 
immediately followed by the Peace of Dresden, ending the war. 
It follows that boxes referring to the Second Silesian War can 
only have been produced at Berlin or at some other not yet 
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identified town within the Prussian 
dominions. The first question to 
resolve, therefore, is whether these 
boxes refer to the First or Second 
Silesian War. That they are close in 
date to each other is indicated by the 
fact that both are decorated with a 
portrait of Frederick based on the 
same original. The slight difference 
in the uniform and the considerable 
difference in the face and expression 
can doubtless be explained by the lack 
of skill of the enamellers. The first 
box is decorated on top with an 
escutcheon and the slogan ‘“* VivaT 
SCHLESIEN,”’ which might refer equally 
to either of the Silesian Wars. The 
second box has to the right of the 
portrait of Frederick (Fig. II (b)), a 
scroll supported by an eagle with the 
legend ‘‘ Reise Charte durch das Kén 
(igreich) B6OHMEN. HERZOGTHUM 
SCHLESIEN. MMAEHREN UND LAUSITZ.”’ 
It so happens that both the First and 








Second Silesian Wars were fought over Fig. III (a). 

much the same territory, but the Hubertusburg, 1763 
reference to Lausitz enables us to fix (b) 

the date since the campaign in the Seven Years’ War 
Lausitz mountains, which separate 


Moravia from Silesia, was fought in 

the summer of 1745 in the Second 

Silesian War. A further indication of the date of these two 
boxes can be gained from the portraits of Frederick and of his 
Queen, Elisabeth Christine (Figs. I (6), II (b)). In 1745 Frederick 
was thirty-three years of age, and such is, in fact, the age suggested 
by the portrait. Though it is impossible to speak with absolute 
certainty in the matter, as enamellers normally copied, not original 
portraits, but engravings after them, the portrait of Frederick 
which appears on both boxes seems to have been derived from a 
three-quarter length of him painted in oils by the Court painter, 
Antoine Pesne, about 1745. The main difference between the 
rendering on the boxes and the original is that in the former the 
king supports his arm on a stick, while in the latter his hand holds 
a baton. The portrait of Frederick’s Queen, Elisabeth Christine 
von Braunschweig, appears also to have been derived from an 
original by Antoine Pesne. This latter portrait was painted 
before the death of Frederick William, which occurred in 1740. 
It can therefore be dated between the marriage, which took place 
in 1733, and 1740. As seen on the snuff-box, the Queen looks 
slightly older than in Pesne’s portrait, and it is not improbable 
that the enameller took certain liberties with his model both by 
making the subject look slightly older and by introducing the robe 
embroidered with crowns, which does not appear in the original. 
Elisabeth Christine was born in 1715, and her apparent age from 
the snuff-box is in the twenties. If the snuff-box was painted 
about 1745, the Queen would have actually been thirty, but the 
discrepancy between her actual age and the apparent age on the 
box can doubtless be explained by the enameller’s use of an 
earlier portrait as model. Both these portraits by Pesne are 
reproduced in “‘ Fridericus Rex,’’ by Herman von Petersdorff, 
Berlin, 1925, pages 157 and 56 respectively. 

In view of the reference to the Lausitz campaign and the date 
of the portraits, we can with confidence proceed to date these 
boxes to a time immediately after the successful conclusion of 
the Second Silesian War, that is, the beginning of 1746. Having 
regard to the fact that Dresden is not a likely source at this time 
and that the miniature portraits on the boxes are copied from 
pictures by the Prussian Court painter, we can take the further 
step of ascribing them to Berlin enamellers. 

It will doubtless be noticed that the three portraits illustrated 
all have a similar stippled background. This is not, however, an 
exclusive characteristic of Berlin enamel, for both porcelain and 
enamel boxes produced in Dresden display this same feature, 
and it seems to have been a common convention of the period. 

The remaining boxes illustrated in Figs. II (a) and III (a) and 
(b) refer to the Seven Years’ War of 1756 to 1763. The first, 
Fig. II (a) is painted with maps of the island of Minorca, showing 
both the whole island and details of the defences of Port Mahon 
(Fig. II (a)). Minorca was the subject of considerable interest at 


the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, when it was recaptured by 
the French from the British. This interest was more concerned 
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DRESDEN ENAMEL SNUFF-BOX commemorating the Peace of 


DRESDEN ENAMEL SNUFF-BOxX, painted with battle scenes from the 


Courtesy of H. Weinberg 


with the British action in shooting their Admiral Byng who 
was held responsible for the loss of the island, than with the 
importance of the event as regards the strategy of the war. This 
box was evidently made to take advantage of the contemporary 
interest, and therefore probably dates from 1758. As the British, 
who had hitherto held Minorca, were allied to the Prussians, it is 
hardly likely that boxes referring to its loss would have been 
produced in Berlin. On the other hand, there is little to dis- 
tinguish this box from those described above which have been 
ascribed to Berlin. There is one feature in the decoration of 
this box which also appears on a considerable number of boxes 
which are usually given to Dresden. This is the shading, applied 
in this case to a map painted on the bottom of the box, consisting 
of broad parallel strokes drawn at an oblique angle to the subject 
which forms the foreground. This shading is usually found on 
the side scenes of those Dresden boxes which are decorated with 
Watteau scenes, painted rather coarsely in an almost monochrome 
black or green. In view of the presence of this shading and the 
occasion commemorated, a Dresden origin seems probable for 
this box. 

The next box, Fig. III (5), does not specifically refer to any 
particular battle, but it is not difficult to date it by reason of the 
uniform of the figures depicted, which is typical of the Seven 
Years’ War period, and also by comparison with other contem- 
porary boxes which do refer to actual battles. It is clearly painted 
by the same hand as two other boxes commemorating the battles 
of Rossbach and Leuthen respectively, which are illustrated in 
“ Fridericus Rex” (op. cit.), pages 348 and 355. These boxes 
might be either Dresden or Berlin work, but they have one 
feature which is very often found in association with the Watteau 
scenes on Dresden boxes referred to above, namely, a raised 
border to the scenes in the form of white scrollwork and flowers. 
On the basis of this somewhat uncertain chain of evidence the 
Rossbach and Leuthen boxes, and hence the box illustrated in 
Fig. III (6) may be given to Dresden. One further point is that 
the enamel itself on the box in Fig. III (b) shows the same charac- 
teristics as the enamel of the boxes with Watteau scenes made at 
Dresden, very transparent and showing faint milky flecks. 

The fifth and final box (Fig. III (a)), refers directly to the 
Peace of Hubertusburg, which was signed in February, 1763, in 
the castle of that name near Dresden, and marked the end of the 
Seven Years’ War. The top of the box is painted with a view 
of the castle of Hubertusburg. The inside of the lid, as seen in 
Fig. III (a), shows a pastoral landscape with a figure allegorical 
of Peace returning to the German countryside. The sides are 
painted with landscapes and the bottom with a map, presumably 
of the Hubertusburg area; owing to damage it is not possible to 
identify it. The following explanatory legend appears on the top 
of the box: ‘“ Nuncia Pacis HuBERTusBURG D. 15. FEBR: 

(Continued on page 121.) 





OLD ENGLISH 
CORNER CUPBOARDS 


BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 


N the corner cupboard are expressed to perfection the high crafts- 

manship and the courtly elegance of XVIIIth century England. To 

newly-affluent Georgians its doors of glazed tracery were a worthy 
framework for the colourful porcelains and flint glassware then in the 
height of fashion ; to the God-fearing, craft-proud cabinet-maker it proved 
rich in opportunities for sound, honest workmanship—honest in expression, 
design, material and construction. 

Seldom seen in England until the vogue was launched by those Dutch 
connoisseurs of magnificent living who followed William of Orange and 
his Stuart queen, the corner cupboard quickly assumed a position of 
importance in the homes of the nobility. Three types were made: the 
built-in, 1690-1770; the portable double-tier, 1745-1800; the hanging 
cupboard, 1690-1810. 

The built-in corner cupboard was, strictly speaking, more of an archi- 
tectural feature than a piece of furniture. Constructed of pine and standing 
flat upon the floor with its cornice touching the ceiling, it was built solidly 
into a convenient corner and designed to harmonise with the panelled 
walls, carved doors and stuccoed ceilings. Divided into two sections of 
varying proportions, the upper part occupied about two-thirds of the height 
and possessed little or no pediment. The upper section was an open 
recess containing shelves following the line of its curve: the lower part 
was either left open with a shelf to match those above, or was fitted with 
a panelled door. 

Exterior and interior ornamentation varied Fig. I. Right: A built-in 
specimen of oak, circa 
1700, harmonising with 
panelled walls, carved 
doors and stuccoed ceil- 
ings. Victoria and Albert 
Fig. II. Left : A note- 
worthy carved cupboard 
of English pine, circa 
1700. Victoria and Albert 
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greatly. Some cupboards were square inside the top, 
but the finer and more noteworthy examples were half-domed and beautifully 
carved in the shape of a large shell to form an apse supported by half-hidden 
fluted pilasters. The half-dome was occasionally made without surface orna- 
ment, or rayed with applied ribs. In some examples a second set of fluted 
pilasters flanked the opening and supported an outer arch of carved moulding 
which framed the top. Less common were fluted columns with capitals. 

The back either followed the converging lines of the walls, with the inner 
angle cut off by a board in the form of a chamfer; or the whole was rounded, 
barrel fashion, in a semi-circular curve that melted into that of the dome top. 
The side-margins flanking the opening either ran straight to the side walls or, 
more usually, were cut off in a broad chamfer. This produced a splay-sided 
effect which made the cupboard reasonably deep without excessive width. 
Splay sides were either plain or enlivened with narrow panelling, often fluted ; 
in a few instances they were fitted with strips of mirror glass. 

During the late 1690’s built-in corner cupboards began to be entirely enclosed 
behind panelled doors. At first a large single door covered the entire cupboard 
space: then separate doors were made for upper and lower sections. Both 
upper and lower doors were decorated with raised panels moulded on the edge 
and made from one of the various fruitwoods or of oak, or, very rarely, walnut. 
A pair of doors opening in the middle became the fashion for the upper section 
during the early 1700's. 

The raised panel with a “‘ cupid’s bow ”’ head appeared on both single and 
double upper doors during Queen Anne’s reign. During the same period a 
sheet of bevelled mirror-glass sometimes took the place of the solid wood panel. 
This in turn was succeeded during the 1730’s by a panel of sheet glass. The 
heads of both single doors and pairs of doors were usually shaped to fit the 
semi-circular arch of the cupboard, but some provincial cabinet-makers made 
them square, shaping only the panels or the glazing. 

Very finely-glazed corner cupboards dominated English drawing-rooms 
after the accession of George II. These had single and double upper doors 
of tracery, the lower door still remaining panelled. They were first adapted 
from the plain door by laying moulding over the glazing in a series of polygons. 
From this developed glazed doors of remarkably intricate beauty. 

Glazed doors seldom enclosed corner cupboards of any type until after 1735 
when crown glass was coming into general use. Then the mahogany or oak 
doors were divided by glazing bars into geometrically shaped panes, at first 
octagonal, with the addition of pointed arches in the Gothic style: thirteen 
or fifteen separate panes arranged in attractive patterns appeared in each of the 
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Fig. V. A unique mobile corner cupboard of 
walnut with desk containing pigeon-holes of lac- 
quer dividing upper and lower sections. Upper 
doors panelled with Vauxhall plate-glass mirrors 


APOLLO 


Fig. III. Left: A 
walnut hanging corner 
cupboard, door panel- 
led with a Vauxhall 
plate-glass mirror sur- 
rounded by raised 
moulding, circa 1725 


Fig. IV. Right: A 
hanging specimen of 
oak with bow front. 
Decorated with figures 
and landscape in raised 
gold lacquered on 
black japan. Queen 
Anne period. Victoria 
and Albert Museum 





double doors. Later in the Chippendale 
period hexagonal panes were usual. The 
first glazing bars were quite flat: later 
they were moulded on the front, Hepple- 
white glazing bars being reeded. Simple 
tracery doors found more favour than 
those finely carved with intricate tracery. 
In the later types of cupboards, William 
Kent influenced a brief vogue in the 
1770's for upper dooss each glazed with 
a single sheet of plate glass. 

Both upper and lower sections of these 
cupboards were still fitted with shelves: 
in the upper portion of the more decor- 
ative examples they were cut at the front 
in curves, usually with a semi-circular 
central projection. Shelves in the lower 
section were cut straight across the front 
and used as a store for “spices with 
cinnamon and also orange”’ with all the 
implements and ingredients for brewing 
delectable bowls of punch. 

Corner cupboard exteriors were fre- 
quently painted to match the decoration 
of the room in which they were built. 
Ivory was common, then the palest of 
warm greens, followed by a cold bluish- 
grey. Interiors were coloured in various 
tones of red, green, yellow, with sky-blue 
a strong favourite. Shell-top and pilasters 
were picked out with gilt. 

Built-in corner cupboards were always 
designed by architects and afterwards 


Fig. VI. Right: A Sheraton two- 

tier portable specimen of mahogany. 

Bow-fronted with shallow drawers 
dividing the sections, circa 1770 
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OLD ENGLISH CORNER CUPBOARDS 


adapted by cabinet-makers as pieces of furniture. Although made as late ie: 
as 1770, their popularity began to wane during the 1740’s when they began 
to be superseded by portable two-tier cupboards. 

When, towards 1750, Georgian architects began to design homes for the 
newly rich, thinner walls were used: portable double-tier corner cupboards 
of mahogany, displaying the Chippendale influence, became fashionable. Secret 
drawers hidden within their framework supplied an element of drama to their 
owners. These mobile corner cupboards originated in Wales about 1700 and 
were soon copied in colourful lacquer by London cabinet-makers. Few of 
these early examples, called “ beauffitts’’ by their Queen Anne owners, now 
remain. 

The first mobile double-tier corner cupboards, made of mahogany, came 
under the Chippendale influence. They had unfinished backs, being designed 
to stand permanently in their original corners. Short feet—straight bracket 
or slender, curved, French bracket forms—which raised them a few inches from 
the floor were a noticeable addition, while the top no longer towered to the ceiling. 

Instead, an ornamental pediment was introduced. The most common 
forms were the broken arch and the swan-neck with graceful scrolls set wide 
apart leaving an open space in which was placed an urn, torch, ball-and-spike, 
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or other ornamental finial on a lower pedestal between. The space contained 
by the arch and the cornice was sometimes partially filled with fretted lattice 
work. According to the skiJl of the craftsman, so was the pediment simple 
or elaborate. The finer cupboards boasted dentil cornices, but cupboards with 
straight cornice tops were as numerous as the more ornamental types. 

The Chippendale influence persisted until about 1775 when corner cup- 
boards began to show a blending of Chippendale and Hepplewhite. 
change took place in surface ornamentation. Splay corners were decorated 
with lattice work, incised carving, or fluting ; fretwork was carved on the frieze 
and sometimes the spancrels were elaborately carved. This was but a transition 
the styles that followed being in many respects more dis- 
tinctive, though examples are not numerous, as the portable two-tier corner 


style, however : 


cupboard never achieved great popularity. 


By about 1790 these two-tiered corner cupboards were being made in styles 
definitely expressing the Hepplewhite feeling and design. They were chiefly 
of mahogany, inlay taking the place of carving as a means of surface ornament- 
ation. The scroll top became a constant feature, more or less elaborately 
Double doors 
now enclosed the upper tier almost to the exclusion of single doors. 

As an alternative to the many-paned glazing of this period already described, 
skilful craftsmen took a delight in introducing figured veneers and also such 
Another style of 
superficial decoration consisted of bands and small motifs—often shells—inlaid 


designed with the earlier urn, torch, or ball-and-spike finials. 


lighter woods as satinwood, tulipwood, and fruitwoods. 


in holly or other decorative woods on panels of rich mahogany. 

Unglazed panelled doors enclosed the lower section while 
shallow drawers sometimes separated the two parts. Occasional 
variants included a lower section consisting entirely of drawers ; 
the lower doors opening to reveal a folding table or desk top 
which might be drawn out into the room; a vertical desk flap, 
supported by interior chains between upper and lower sections, 
the space inside being filled with small drawers and pigeon-holes. 

Pilasters were discarded from Hepplewhite corner cupboards 
and the cheeks became narrower. Splay sides were plain, 
panelled, or fluted and brass H-hinges common. The inside no 
longer had a half-dome top and mahogany shelves were uniformly 
straight across the front, their edges being sometimes gilt when 
doors were glazed. 

There was little to distinguish the Sheraton two-tier corner 
cupboard from its Hepplewhite predecessor. Few were made 
in pure Sheraton form and there is no evidence that any were 
made after 1810, except heavy farmhouse types of oak. Most 
Sheraton doors were solid and plain, but those rare examples 
with glazed doors have tracery and mouldings differing entirely 
from previous designs. Some Sheraton types were of oak with 
splay sides mahogany veneered and inlaid with dark woods. 
Doors were either straight or bow-fronted and the lower cup- 
board was often replaced by two or three drawers. Strangely, 
there is no illustration or mention of a corner cupboard in 
Chippendale’s, Hepplewhite’s or Sheraton’s books of designs. 

Hanging corner cupboards appeared late in the reign of 
William III, achieving immense popularity during the second 
half of the XVIIIth century. Oak, walnut, mahogany, fruitwoods, 
and occasionally japanned pine were used. Corner cupboards 
of oak designed to harmonise with existing Charles II furniture 
were made after 1690. Walnut doors with square panels raised 
and moulded, and decorated with feather inlay, were character- 
istic of early flat-fronted hanging corner cupboards. After 1700 
semi-circular headed panels were used, to be quickly followed 
by cupid-bow shaped panels of veneered burr walnut carefully 
matched to give uniform and symmetrical patterns. Doors were 
bordered with straight-grained strips. Sometimes they were 
panelled with bevelled-edged mirrors shaped at the top. As 


A subtle 





Fig. VII. Hanging corner cupboard of carved 
oak with broken arch pediment, circa 1760. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


with the two-tiered cupboards, glazed doors were increasingly 
used after 1750. 

Among the first hanging corner cupboards were specimens 
with arched heads decorated with elaborately-carved cresting. 
Sides were sometimes enlivened with supporting columns and, 
between 1700 and 1730, doors lacquered in black, green or red 
upon which Chinese designs were painted in gold and black. 
The flat-topped bow-fronted corner cupboard appeared about 
1715, often surmounted by a series of two or three small corner 
shelves for the display of china. 

Hanging corner cupboards were not made in any quantity 
until after the middle of the XVIIIth century when they had an 
extensive vogue in poor quality mahogany and oak for those who 
could not pay a high price. At first the cornice of these hanging 
cupboards was moulded and the flat doors plainly panelled. 
Finer examples had a dentil cornice and splayed corners decorated 
with lattice-work incised carving. Pediments and fine glazed 
tracery double doors were similar to those on contemporary 
portable two-tier corner cupboards. As the century advanced 
the more severe Hepplewhite style changed both design and 
moulding of the glazed tracery. 

Corner cupboards of the Sheraton type were made in their 
thousands, shapes being varied. Examples in oak with splay 
sides veneered in mahogany and inlaid with holly were very 
common. The majority had flat panelled doors: others were 
bow-fronted. All had double doors. Small drawers were now 
fitted beneath or inside the cupboard. Inlaid borders, scrolls, 
and shells were popular, colourful fruitwoods standing out against 
a background of oak. Glazed and tracery doors were seldom 
fitted during the Sheraton period. Tops were usually flat with 
plain moulding, but a small proportion had hooded pediments 
and vase finials. 

Interiors of hanging corner cupboards were generally painted 
a dull green and were fitted with shelves having their front edges 
shaped. Sometimes these shelves were grooved to support plates. 


— S S 


The Index to Vol. XLII, July to December, 1945, can be had 
of the Publisher, APoLLo, Mundesley, Norwich—2s. 3d. 
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JAPANESE SWORD GUARDS OR TSUBA 


BY ALEX. R. NEWMAN 


OR one or other reason the Tsuba has never attracted the 
interest of collectors to the degree that it deserves. 

It is fortunate for us to-day that some of the elaborate 
catalogues which influential collectors had prepared have been 
preserved and can still be seen in museums and occasionally 
purchased. The beautiful illustrations are an important aid to 
the student. The late Mons. Henri Joly prepared such cata- 
logues for the Naunton and Hawkshaw Collections. Sir Arthur 
Church issued a fine volume showing examples of his important 
collection. There are one or two French and German portfolios 
in existence with fine plates, though not quite so good as the 
first-named, and the Tomlinson and Behrens catalogues are 
among those still available to the student. 

In shape the Tsuba, or guard, is often nearly circular, but 
it varies from an oval to a four-sided figure, each side being a 
curve, and if there are indentations at the meetings of these four 
curves, the shape is called Mokko from a local reed whose cross 
section is similar. The greater number are made of a very pure 
iron obtained from a native ore and worked until all the impurities 
were extracted. Sometimes meteoric iron was employed and 
sometimes a grey iron from China known as “ iron of the Southern 
Barbarians.”’ Copper and copper alloys were frequently in use 
consisting of copper and silver, or copper, tin and silver with an 
occasional small gold content. 
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Details of a Japanese Companion Sword (Wakizashi). 


and date on the tang (Naka-go) which is pierced for the rivet. 


The workmanship of the guards is what one might expect 
from a craftsman for whom time was of no account, and whose 
craft was his raison d’étre. The Tsubasmith’s patron gave him 
a house, fed him and his family, paid him a retaining fee and 
indeed supplied him with all his needs and in return he made 
guards for his patron, his family and friends. He could take a 
month to cut a small figure or six months if he felt it necessary. 
The method of refitting the guards when they became loose was 
by caulking the metal around the central opening or by fitting 
copper “‘ make up” pieces; examination of the refittings can 
reveal the number of blades a guard has served. His tools were 
of the simplest. A few squat jars of bamboo root or of the 
revered white jade were filled with scores of tiny chisels and 
punches, each having a differently shaped end. Their counter 
parts can be seen on a rather larger scale in any metal chaser’s 
workshop to-day, though he keeps his in a tin can. He had a 
few hammers, a piercing saw, a fiddle drill and a furnace and 
anvil. Whether he had files or not is debatable, but he knew a 
lot about laps (revolving discs made of soft metal), usually charged 
with garnet powder. 

The making of Tsuba called for a combination of the artist 
and the craftsman. Subjects were unlimited, not only was there 


an abundance of legends but each family had its own traditions 
and mon. 


The mon is a kind of badge and formed part of a 


The blade is the Hon-Tsukuri type, with the inscription 
In the centre is shown the collar (Habiki), used 


for rigidity in the assembly, hilt (Tsuka), two washers (Tseppa), rivet (Mekugi), and at the end, the Tsuba. On 
the left is the scabbard knife (Kozuka), and below the scabbard (Saya) with the tying cord (Sage-o) above 


The function of the Tsuba was to keep the opponent’s blade 
from slipping down and cutting the owner’s hand and to isolate 
his own hand from the razor edge of his blade. It had the 
additional purpose of providing the necessary balance of the blade. 
Expert swordsmen possessed a delicacy of touch enabling them 
to detect the slightest deviation from balance when handling the 
sword; the errors in balance were corrected by either cutting 
away the guard at one side in the form of a perforated pattern 
or building up extra weight in the form of a raised picture on 
the other side. The guard, if made too big, was liable to cause 
breakage of the sword through inertia. 

The old sword of Japan had an unusual tang (the part on 
which the guard and hilt is assembled and which bears the 
signature and date) longer and much wider than any other 
national sword, often only a quarter of an inch narrower than 
the width of the blade. When assembling a sword a shroud or 
ferrule is slid down over the tang, ensuring a tight fit in the 
scabbard and the blade free from damp. On this was dropped 
a washer, usually gilt, then came the Tsuba, then another washer 
and last of all the hilt was pressed down in place. There is a 
small hole drilled through the hilt and this should register with 
a hole drilled in the tang; if not, more washers were added, then 
a bamboo peg pressed quite tightly through, locking the whole 
and leaving the guard and washers free from shake. This peg 
was originally covered on each side by beautiful little bronze 
figures called Menuki. Later on the Menuki were moved higher 
up, improving the grip but no longer holding the peg in place. 
The hilt was of magnolia wood covered usually with white ray 
skin. 


primitive heraldry and often took the form of a circle or circles 
about 16 mm.s in diameter frequently perforated, with say a 
pawlonia leaf or a little nondescript pattern. Mr. Koop has 
dealt with this in a monograph published by the Japan Society. 

The illustrations on the next page are of Tsuba of the Hikone- 
bori School; in the middle of each illustration is seen the wedge- 
shaped orifice for the tang. In three cases there are two other open- 
ings, roughly half round in shape, and in the other only one, other 
than the tang opening. The Tsuba with the two openings or 
auxiliary scabbards, one each side of the main opening, were 
for the companion sword, the Wakizashi. Into one went a soft 
steel knife with a finely-decorated hilt and on the other side a 
wooden skewer with a carved handle. There is no authentic 
explanation for the use of these two curious implements, though 
they had obvious uses. Collectors specialise in these knives. 
The two openings were called Riohitsu. The knife was called 
Kozuka and the skewer Kogai. The washers each side of the 
guard referred to earlier on are Tseppa, and the central part of 
the guard which they cover is called the Tseppadai and often 
carries the signature of the artist. 

Originally Tsubas were merely a disc of iron. Later on 
crude efforts at decoration were made, and these early guards 
are known as of the Armourer period. Then came more elab- 
orate patterns very often consisting of drilled holes, and later 
there was a fretwork era, known as Akasaka. After a time a 
new school came into being which tried the effect of rounding 
off the top face leaving the back flat, and from this came what is 
called “* carving in the round ”’ or Marubori, and this was carried 
out by several famous schools and reached at times a very high 
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JAPANESE 





The above and the following illustrations are Tsubas of 
the Hikonebori School 


degree of excellence. Other schools did not perforate the guards 
but produced a lenticular surface with a high polish which they 
covered with various types of engraving. It was realized that 
high polish did not in itself constitute high art and these iron 
surfaces were coloured or patinated by immersion in native 
vinegar and various forms of heat treatment and had a durability 
the modern gun maker would find it hard to equal. 

Of course the Tsuba schools overlapped and new styles 
might evolve in one district while several older styles were con- 
tinuing elsewhere, and there was a quiet but continual change 
of taste during the history of their production. At quite an early 
date the plain iron guard was decorated by what is known as Iroyé 


SWORD GUARDS 


OR TSUBA 





or “ painting with the chisel.’”’ This consisted of raised 

figures having often as many as half-a-dozen colours pro- 

duced by using different coloured alloys fused on to the 

iron base, probably using borax as a flux and putting 
the alloy with the highest melting point on first. When such 
alloys are inlaid and lie flush with the surface the work is 
called Zogan, and this word usually has a prefix which tells you 
exactly what kind of inlay it is. At times instead of using a 
flux, the surface to be covered was slightly undercut and cross 
hatched with a sharp slender chisel. The little piece of gold 
alloy or other metal was then hammered on to this face and 
the edges of the iron burnished down, so locking the overlay 
in place. This was then carved or chased to produce the 
required design. 

The examination of a collection will show that although there 
are unlimited designs and finishes there are certain properties 
common to groups of guards, some of which are not easy to see 
at first and which place them in their proper school. Though 
most schools followed the tradition of their founder, there were 
always individuals who perhaps only made a few guards and 
these are the difficult ones to place. 

(Continued on page 121) 
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MODELS FROM THE 


BY H. BOSWELL LANCASTER 


T was only to be 

expected that the 

early pottery mod- 
ellers should find 
their subjects in the 
surroundings of their 
everyday life, and 
that the familiar 
animals should appeal 
to them as suitable 
for trial of their skill. 

Of these, it is 
curious to note, the 
sheep appears to have 
been the favourite. 
We can find enough 
sheep and lambs to 
make a sizable flock, 
made by the Woods 
and their contem- 
poraries, and by Wal- 
ton and the XIXth 
century potters. They were also made at Bow, Chelsea, Derby, 
Plymouth and other porcelain factories. Whether this pre- 
ference for sheep was because the animal offered an easy subject 
is matter for conjecture. 

The cow family was apparently the next well represented, 
while horses were rarely modelled, and the pig unknown. The 
Sussex Pig jug was an exception, as being a vessel of utility and 





Fig. I. POTTERY HEN, Astbury- 
Whieldon period 


Collection, E. Allman 





Fig. III. 
A very large cow or a very small milkmaid. XVIIIth 
century 


COW MILK JUG. Height 5} inches. 


not merely an animal model in guise of ornament. In respect of 
fowls, the cock and hen predominate over the duck, goose and 
turkey ; while in domestic animals the cat was favoured above the 
dog. Major Earle, in Early Staffordshire Pottery, shows a duck 
sauce-boat, an unusual model with the green, brown, blue and 
yellow glazes of Whieldon—again a piece for use. 

The mention of horse models reminds me that I once had 
the offer of a horse on a flat green stand, very similar to the 
wooden horses made for children. The legs had been broken 
and I considered the dealer asked too high a price, so I refused 
to buy, a decision I have since regretted. 

Here is a plump hen on her nest (Fig. I), an early specimen 
of the Astbury-Whieldon period, cocking a wary eye at the 
photographer lest he have designs on her eggs. This is out of 


FARMYARD 





Fig. II. RECUMBENT SHEEP by Ralph Wood. 
Translucent glaze. Length 54 inches 


the collection of Mr. Ernest Allman, who kindly allows me to 
show the photograph. 

A fine model of a cock in salt glaze, touched with brown, and 
the feathers indicated by incised lines, is shown in the catalogue 
of the collection of Mr. Frank Falkner and Mr. E. J. Sidebotham. 
The height given is 7} inches. 

The Ralph Wood sheep (Fig. II) is, I think, the largest of 
its kind, length 53 inches, many of the other models ranging from 
little more than one inch in length—too small to photograph. 
A large number of these animals, similar to that shown, must 
have been made by the Woods, father, son and nephew, for they 
are by no means uncommon. This particular specimen has the 
translucent glaze with the hollow unglazed interior usually 
associated with the elder Ralph. 

The cream jug in shape of a cow, on a flat green stand (Fig. III) 
dates from the XVIIIth century. A somewhat similar jug is 
attributed to Whieldon by Major Earle, No. 255 in his book, 
but his specimen has the famous mottled glazes. 

It must be admitted that this cream jug is also not simply an 
ornament without usefulness ; but this objection cannot be raised 





Fig. IV. BULL-BAITING GROUP. 
The Wood period 


54 inches. 
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Fig. V. DERBY COW AND CALF in 
reddish brown and white, 6 inches. Marks: 
Incised cross and numbers in red, 10 and 27 


MODELS FROM THE FARMYARD 





Fig. VI. PLAIN WHITE GLAZED FIGURES. 
Left : Bow, 3 inches. Right : Plymouth, 4 inches 


JAPANESE SWORD GUARDS—continued from page 119. 


_ The removal of rust from an acquired specimen should be undertaken 
with the greatest care and then only if there is no risk of damage to any trace 
of patina, if it is practicable ; with that condition in mind, soak it in distilled 
water for a week or two, then scrub with a nail brush and soapy water. After 
drying soak it in a good thin oil, then warm and wipe dry. Use a pipe cleaner 
for the small openings and don’t use metal polish. Don’t attempt to clean 
copper or bronze guards. Don’t clean iron guards having a coloured polished 
surface. Don’t buy bronze guards about 4} in. square as Tsuba. They were 
made for the European market. Have little or no fear of acquiring forgeries. 
Who can afford to make expensive forgeries to sell for a few shillings? Don’t 
pay too much attention to a signature or its absence, many of them were 
incorrect when they were cut, some were put on a century afterwards. Ifa 
cast is needed don’t use plasticine except on plain iron as it removes the patina 










against the figure of the bull (Fig. IV). In Sir Harold 
Mackintosh’s book, Early English Figure Pottery, which mainly 
deals with his wonderful collection of specimens by Ralph Wood, 
he shows a similar Bull-baiting group, page 93, but with the 
bull facing the opposite way. The active pose of the bull is 
lifelike, but the modelling of the dog leaves much to be desired. 
The height of the model is 54 inches. 

The porcelain manufacturers also modelled animals, and 
Mr. Hurlbutt, in Bow Porcelain, shows the ewe and lamb of the 
earliest period, plate 1, which he claims to have been made at 
Heylyn’s Glass House at Bow. Here (Fig. VI, left) is another 
early specimen of the same subject, but not such an early model 
as the former, though also in plain white, glazed. 

The companion group of sheep and lamb (Fig. VI, right) is 
of Plymouth manufacture, also uncoloured. This is a hard, pure 

white paste quite unlike the creamy white of Bow. The ears of 
' the parent animal are plastered down instead of projecting as is 
usual ; the result is that the sleek head is more like that of a 
Borzoi than that of a sheep. 

The Chelsea sheep with its attendant lamb has long curved 
horns ; and the earliest Derby model varies from the conventional 
sheep and lamb of other factories by grouping two lambs in the 
usual white glazed porcelain. Mr. Hurlbutt shows these, plate 3, 
in Old Derby Porcelain, and attributes them to Andrew Planché, 
with the date about 1745. 

The cow and calf (Fig. V) with very natural markings in 
reddish brown on white, are of Derby manufacture. There is 
no factory mark on this specimen, but it bears an incised cross 
and two numbers in red, 10 and 27. 

Although the peacock can hardly be classed as a domestic 
fowl, it is not unknown as an ornamental inhabitant of the 
farmyard. I well remember one such farm in the Lake District 
which boasted several of these birds, that paced in dignity 
orchard and garden and displayed their gorgeous plumage to 
the passer-by. It is not out of place, therefore, to mention the 
graceful model made by Derby; the bird standing among a 
cluster of roses and other flowers on a moulded stand. Our own 
specimen bears the stamped mark of Bloor. 

If space permitted, many other animals and birds by dif- 
ferent factories could be illustrated, but enough has been indi- 
cated to arouse the interest of the collector in these familiar 
servitors of mankind. 





from the bronze and once these rare and beautiful colours are 
destroyed they- cannot be replaced. 

Don’t try to memorise the schools; the delicate work of 
the exquisite Hikonebori School guards shown in the illustration, 
once seen can never be forgotten; the Akasaka School with its 
fretwork is unmistakable. The Namban School with its delicate 
lace-like tracery need only be seen once,eand so on through the 
whole gamut. Laboured memorising is not required ; beautiful 
work is never effaced from memory, whether metalwork, painting, 
porcelain or any other work, where the skilled brain and hand 
have perfected their accomplishments. 

The illustrations are by courtesy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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GERMAN COMMEMORATIVE ENAMEL BOXES 
—continued from page 114 


MDCCLXII.” On the inside of the lid is the legend: ‘* IAm 
RepirE AUDET GERMANIA PacaTa.”” Phrases of this nature are 


“usually open to alternative interpretations, but the sense of this 


latter inscription is presumably ‘‘ Now that Germany is pacified, 
she (Peace) dares to return.”’ It will be noticed that there is no 
reference in the wording of these phrases to any kind of victory 
or triumph, and as the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War was 
certainly looked upon as a victory by the Prussians, it seems 
reasonable to look upon this as expressing the Saxon outlook and, 
therefore, as being Dresden work. 

While there are in existence a considerable number of enamel 
boxes of German origin, so few of them are signed or carry any 
indication of their date or origin, that the study of these cczamem- 
orative boxes which can be definitely dated and tentatively 
ascribed to a place of manufacture is of considerably enhanced 
importance. It is hoped that this and the two preceding articles 
on this subject may lead other collectors to record other examples 
of similar work and so establish a corpus upon which firmer con- 
clusions may be based. 

S S 


BACK NUMBERS 
Readers willing to part with the undermentioned back numbers, 
would serve a good purpose by communicating with the Editor, 
APoLLo, Mundesley-on-Sea, Norwich. Feb. and March, 1943, 
Jan., Feb. and June, 1939, May, Oct. and Dec., 1940, Feb., 1941. 
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APOLLO 


CORRESPONDENCE 
PANELLING 
Dear Sir, 

In your February and March numbers both Col. Goldschmidt 
and Mr. Henshaw are agreed that all pine was painted originally. 
But is thatso? From Lancashire I purchased a corner cupboard 
beautifully carved all over in the 1750 Chippendale manner. 
After removing four coats of paint, I was delighted to find that 
the background of the raised hair-like design was pounced in close 
rows of pin holes, each row about } in. apart; this having a 
charming effect against the fine straight grain of the wood. One 
coat of paint would obliterate all this. I agree with Mr. Henshaw, 
wax polishing produced a warm honey effect on the old wood, 
whereas if it had been repainted it might have been a reproduction. 

Yours —— 
The Editor, L. J. WICKEs, 
APOLLO. Brook House, Newton, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

P.S. Isolated in this tiny village you cannot imagine what 
a boon the APOLLO is to me. 

Sir, 

Mr. Wickes’ corner cupboard is, I take it, of pine but the 
little punched holes in the background to the carving sounds 
more like oak. Chippendale has no design of a corner cupboard 
in his book. This useful article of furniture usually associated 
with Yorkshire and Lancashire was of oak or mahogany—seldom 
of walnut. If of pine they were often lacquered, sometimes if of 
mahogany they ‘were inlaid, although never carved; but I am 
writing somewhat in the dark, not having seen even a photograph. 

Stpney G. GOLDSCHMIDT. 


lt may interest some of our readers to see the com- 
ment of the Assistant Curator of one of the chief collec- 
tions of furniture in the country on the subject of 
painted and stripped pine panelled rooms: 


Dear Sir, 

Reading Lt.-Col. Goldschmidt’s letter in the current issue of 
APOLLO, I think he is wise to choose snuff colour as the tint best 
suited to the display of his blue-and-white porcelain. 

So far as I am aware, deal panelling was invariably painted, and 
it has always seemed to me a mistake in taste for antique dealers 
to strip it completely. Still, it enabled the purchaser to choose 
his own colour if he painted the panelling after purchase. I 
think this was generally done, despite the current fashion. There 
were plenty of colours to choose from. But where original 
schemes have survived I have generally found a quiet green 
picked out with gold was the usual preference. 

At Port Sunlight can be seen a restored room with the latter 
decoration. When it arrived at the Gallery it still retained the 
original paint, but so chipped and scratched that it could not 
be restored. To find craftsmen capable of producing the right 
effect proved so difficult that at last, by Lord Waring’s advice, 
two painters from Malines, whom he had employed with very 
satisfactory results, came over and painted the room afresh under 
my supervision, Messieurs Puissant and De Gueldre. If an 
artist is not touchy under observation it is always interesting to 
see how he works. These two Flemish painters worked with 
the greatest rapidity, toning-off the colour with short bushy 
stiff brushes like shaving brushes, but larger and stiffer, with 
quick stabbing strokes. They used a powdered colour which 
they supplied, mixed with what they called ‘‘ Huile Blanche de 
l’Oilette,”” which I found is an old name for Poppy-seed Oil. 
The effect of toning-off the colour towards the edge of the panels 
is excellent and Lord Leverhulme was very pleased with the 
work. It has lasted well during the intervening 25 years. 

Two older panelled rooms in the Gallery have oak panelling, 
which is wax-finished. Another, in the Adam style, has new 
panelling, painted a light blue to agree with the shade of needle- 
work on an upholstered suite in the room. 

Yours faithfully, 
ANDREW CARLYLE TAIT, 
Assistant Curator, Lady Lever Art Gallery. 


GLASS PAPER-WEIGHTS 
Dear Sir, 

Apsley Pellatt (1791-1863) was a noted maker in England of 
paper-weights of the type described by Mr. John G. Dorn in 
your March issue. Pellatt succeeded his father at the Falcon 
Glass-house, Southwark, and in 1819 took out a patent for 
“ Crystallo Ceramie,’”’ or glass incrustation. 


The process, briefly, was this. The figure, usually the profile 
portrait of a celebrity, was of china clay capable of resisting a 
higher degree of heat than molten glass. Shaped in a plaster- 
of-paris mould, it was lightly baked until sufficiently set to enable 
safe removal from the mould. After slowly drying and harden- 
ing, features and finer lines were accentuated with delicate tools. 
It was then quickly inserted into an elongated glass bubble. 
The air was then sucked out causing the bubble to contract so 
that the cameo and glass became one solid mass. Molten glass 
was then poured over it, care being taken that no air bubbles 
formed. When cold, the glass was polished, clearly revealing 
the cameo portrait. Pellatt, the only noteworthy maker, exhi- 
bited specimens of glass incrustation at the Great Exhibition of 
1851. 

Pellatt and other manufacturers also embedded in the glass 
small clay objects, often coloured with metallic paints to produce 
a jewel-like effect. The colours were set by exposure to extreme 
heat before being enclosed in the molten glass. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. BERNARD HuGHEs, F.R.S.A. 
Mochras, Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks. 


LOWDIN’S BRISTOL PORCELAIN FACTORY 
Sir, 
Although there is an inherent reluctance amongst collectors 
to criticise publications from their fellows, I cannot allow this 
to deter me from expressing a profound disagreement with Mr. 
Proctor’s article in the April issue. Much of the matter con- 
tained in it is so utterly misleading that it would be particularly 
unfortunate if it were allowed to pass unchallenged. 

I think most authorities will agree that not one of the pieces 
illustrated bears the slightest resemblance to anything which we 
believe to have been made at the frit-paste Bristol factory, nor 
do the descriptions give any reason for altering this view. 

Going rapidly over Mr. Proctor’s ground and dealing first of 
all with the title of the article, the deplorable use of the name 
Lowdin in connection with any porcelain manufactory seems as 
troublesome to discard as the Chinese Lowestoft myth. Mr. 
Proctor states that the porcelain factory ‘‘ went into production 
at Bristol sometime prior to 1748" and infers that this was 
Lowdin’s factory ; yet we have an advertisement of 1745 which 
distinctly states that the premises were “‘ lately in possession of 
William Lowdin.” From the circumstance of its previous 
tenancy it may have acquired the title of Lowdin’s China House 
as stated by Dr. Pococke, but there are no grounds for calling 
it Lowdin’s factory, as Mr. Proctor so persistently does. 

Secondly, in the matter of what Mr. Proctor calls the merging 
“‘ with the recently established Worcester factory,’’ it is obvious 
that he has not had the advantage of reading Mr. Dyson Perrins’ 
paper in the English Ceramic Circle Transactions, Vol. II, No. 8, 
1942, where the whole question of the transfer is completely and 
finally settled. 

Mr. Proctor refers to eleven illustrations in Hurlbutt’s Bristol 
Porcelain which purport to show frit-paste productions of the 
Redcliff Backs factory, apparently unaware that the articles on 
plate 14 are well known to be of Liverpool provenance, included 
by some extraordinary misattribution of the late author’s. Mr. 
Proctor furthermore mentions “‘ two figures of Chinese fakirs,”’ 
when it has for some considerable number of years been known 
to collectors that at least six still exist and several others are 
known formerly to have done so. 

Concerning the jug in the Schreiber Collection, it is disturbing 
to find that any doubts as to its Liverpool origin still remain. 

In another place Mr. Proctor refers to “a gilder’s mark in 
red’; by what means does he know such a mark to represent 
a gilder ? 

The foregoing criticisms are not offered with any intention 
of appearing either better informed than Mr. Proctor or of seem- 
ing to quibble at relatively unimportant points, but it would be 
less than candid to allow any or all of these lapses from accepted 
and in most cases obvious fact to pass unnoticed since they very 
materially affect the validity of the whole communication. But 
perhaps the least satisfactory aspect is the extraordinarily 
unscientific lapse into fiction in propounding an explanation of 
the stamped and incised letters on some of the specimens ; such 
a practice is utterly indefensible in any serious article of this 
kind. It is this last device which completes the utter discrediting 
of the whole structure. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Editor, F. SEVERNE MACKENNA, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 
APOLLO. Droitwich, 4.4.46. 
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ANSWERS 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


H. G. (Birmingham). Figures of Cupid were made by most 
of the porcelain factories and by some of the pottery manufac- 
turers. Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Longton Hall, Plymouth, and 
specimens of the Cambrian pottery are well known. They are 
very seldom marked, though sometimes those of Bow show the 
anchor and dagger in red. The figures are so small that it is 
difficult to distinguish one from another ; some have hollow bases 
and some solid, so this feature isno guide. Generally speaking, the 
Derby cupids are slightly coarser than those of Bow and Chelsea. 


Davis (Nottingham). The mark of a four-leafed crown with 
cross above, over the letter G, was at one time thought to belong 
to Leeds, but it has been identified as that of Neale. He was a 
partner with Henry Palmer at Church Works, Hanley, in 1760. 
Neale had a shop in Shoe Lane where he was the London repre- 
sentative of the firm ; but from 1776 he carried on the business 
alone at Hanley. I have seen a plate which bore this mark as 
well as the impressed name of ** Neale & Co.” 


Simpson (Crosby). There is no certain date of the com- 
mencement of porcelain manufacture in England. The earliest 
dated pieces are stated to be : a Chelsea cream jug, 1743 ; a Bow 
inkstand, 1750 ; a Worcester bowl, 1754 ; a Liverpool mug, 1756 ; 
a Plymouth sauce boat, 1768 ; and a Bristol cup, 1774. In 1671, 
John Dwight, of Fulham, took out a patent stating that he had 
discovered ‘‘ the mistery of Transparent Earthenware, comonly 
known by the names of Porcelaine or China,’’ but no proof of 
the success of his enterprise exists. 


Anstruther (Amersham). There appears to be a diversity of 
opinion regarding the pronunciation of the word “ ceramic.” 
You are, I believe, correct in pronouncing both “c’’s hard. 
In 1938, Mr. George Eumorfopoulos, the President of the 
Oriental Ceramic Society, stated that this word was discussed 
at a meeting, and it was agreed that members should adhere to 
the pronunciation with a hard “‘c 


Morton (Ormskirk). Littler of Longton Hall was famous for 
a very successful blue. The Longton Hall products are rarely 
marked and difficult to identify. Chaffers, in Marks and Mono- 
grams, describes this china as “‘ a rough and primitive pottery as 
of a factory in the earlier and progressive stage. A streaky blue 
is the characteristic colour. Gold is very sparingly used and this 
rather adds to the crude effect.” 


Baker (Birmingham). It is not easy to convey in words the 
difference between the imitations of English figures and the 
genuine specimens. The French forgeries are usually of hard 
paste, with a brilliant, metallic colouring, and these are easy to 
distinguish from the soft paste and delicate colouring of Chelsea, 
but there are also imitations in a soft paste which are more like the 
real article. Generally speaking, it is well to avoid any figure 
marked with a blatant gold or red anchor, either on the back of 
the base or underneath. The gold of these imitations is brassy. 


H.G. (Bolton). I am afraid a great many so-called Rock- 
ingham cottages and small figures of animals are ordinary 
Staffordshire wares. True Rockingham cottages were mostly 
made as pastille burners, sometimes with a removable roof. In 
other specimens the fumes from the pastille rose through the 
chimneys of the cottages or the towers of the castles. These 
latter were rather feeble creations but the cottages were pretty 
little edifices, with flowers stuck about them and fuzzy wreaths 
and garlands. Unfortunately, they were seldom marked; but 
the figures, both in biscuit and in colour, bear occasionally the 
Griffin mark. 


James (Torquay). The description of your figure leads me 
to suppose that it is a Bristol specimen ; and, if so, of consider- 
able value. You write that it is hard paste, shows fire cracks in 
the base, and bears one or two blemishes in the form of brown 
specks or splashes, all characteristic of Richard Champion’s fine 
figures. The base would probably be square with irregular 
brown lines. If you have a copy of Mr. L. Jewitt’s Ceramic 
Art of Great Britain you may identify your figure amongst the 
many Bristol specimens he illustrates. 


R.S. (Sutton). You are quite right. The figure of a potter 
from a Yugoslav studio, illustrated in APoLLo, March, page 68, 
is on similar lines to one made by Derby. The latter has a side 
bench bearing a finished pot, and the Thrower wears short 
breeches and his feet are bare for the easier turning of the wheel. 
We have a later Dresden model, similar to that of Derby, but a 
later model. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Teague (Preston). The mark “ Pountney & Allies ’’ repre- 
sents a firm in Bristol of those names, from 1816 to 1835, when 
Mr. Edward Allies retired. They were successors to Joseph 
Ring, 1786, and later, Pountney & Carter. Their output con- 
sisted mostly of mugs and table wares, though some parian 
figures were made. 


Roberts (Chesterfield). Your question fits in very well with 
a paragraph I read recently in a book on collecting published in 
1908. In it the advice given to a young collector is, ‘At first 
it is wise to collect several classes of curios, say, china, Baxter 
prints, brass and papier miché, or any half-dozen different 
lines. In a while you begin to form your own line; it is diffi- 
cult to pitch on your own line from the first.’ This is one way 
of starting a collection, but not a very wise one in my opinion. 
The urge to collect is generally fostered by a few treasured 
family pieces; by the specimens owned by a friend or, perhaps, 
interest in a former local industry. In short, the beginner 
usually has an inclination in some direction before he starts ; 
and to follow that inclination, to study the progress of that 
particular art and acquire specimens is the way to form a really 
valuable collection, as opposed to a mere accumulation of antiques, 
without much interest or historical value. 


M.C. (Shrewsbury). The prints are from a set of early 
Henry Alken, Senior’s, about 1820, and are believed to have 
been issued in book form. 


M. (Reading). One coat on the pewter is that of Antwerp 
but with the addition of supporters in the form of a savage man 
on the dexter side, and a savage woman on the sinister side of 
the shield. In all illustrations at present to hand the official 
arms of Antwerp are shown without supporters, so it is possible 
that this coat belongs to Institution or Corporation of the town. 
The other coat has not been traced to any British owner, but 
a similar coat found in Rietstap is that of a Count of Montesquien. 

S S S 
THE ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOCIETY 

The Oriental Ceramic Society, since its formation in 1921, 
with George Eumorfopoulos as its first President, has raised its 
membership from twelve to two hundred. The purpose of the 
Society is to increase knowledge and appreciation of Eastern 
ceramic and other arts. Meetings are held several times a year, 
when papers are read and discussed or specimens exhibited. 

The Society during the war maintained its activities on a 
reduced scale, and at the close of 1945 it was decided not merely 
to return to the pre-war level of activity but also to undertake 
a new project, the holding of exhibitions of selected specimens 
from the private collections of its members. The Society will 
hold three exhibitions a year on different subjects, which will in 
time exemplify the whole range of Eastern (Near and Far) 
ceramic wares as well as bronzes and jades. 

The annual subscription of two guineas includes admittance 
to exhibitions, and also entitles members to receive each year 
free of cost a copy of the Society’s Transactions. 

Forms of application for membership may be obtained from 
The Oriental Ceramic Society, 48 Davies Street, W.1. 


~~ ~ 
S S s 


The Fine Art and Antique Dealers of Great Britain will do 
well to support to the full the Victory Club Fund which has 
been founded to obtain funds for the Victory Ex-Service Associa- 
tion for the great Community Centre in London for the use of 
Ex-Service Men and Women of the Allied Nations. The President 
is Field-Marshal The Lord Chetwode, with whom are associated 
leading personalities. The Victory (Ex-Services) Club, as the 
Centre is to be known, in addition to providing food and comfort- 
able accommodation, will offer social, cultural and welfare 
amenities. The target is ONE MILLION PouNDs. 

A Sale will be held early in the spring at Christie’s of the 
antiques and works of art presented for sale to aid this fund, 
and gifts should be sent to one of the following members of a 
Committee which has been formed to collect such gifts :— 
CoLIN AGNEW, 35 Cheyne Street, London, S.W.3. 

Davip Biack, 1 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 

CRICHTON Bros., 96 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 

M. Harris & Sons, 44 New Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

SAMUEL H. Harris & SON, 5 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 

MALLETT & Son (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 New Bond Street, London, 
ee 

S. J. PHiturps, 113 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

TEssierS Ltp., 26 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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APOLLO 


SALE ROOM PRICES 


ARCH 7. Furniture and Porcelains, Curistie’s : Chelsea 

vase and cover, £140; circular mahogany writing table, 

£80 ; pair Regency rosewood card tables, £110 ; two-tier 
satinwood table, Louis XV design, £190; Georgian mahogany 
cabinet, £170 ; Louis XVI clock, Le Paute a Paris, £95 ; pair Louis 
XVI vases and covers, porphyry, 10 inches, £145; pair ormolu 
candelabra, £100; pair tulipwood cabinets, £105; Louis XV 
kingwood writing table, £231 ; Louis XV commode, serpentine 
shape, £170; pair Louis XV encognures, stamped I. Dubois, 
ME, £892; Louis XV parquetry commode, £135; two more 
slightly different, £150 and £160; Louis XV writing table, £100 ; 
Boulle writing table, £85 ; Louis XV _ Boulle armoire, £155; 
pair Louis XIV Boulle caskets, £273; Boulle clock, £60; pair 
Boulle small cabinets, £120; Louis XV bonheur de jour, ‘£420 ; 
Louis XVI small upright parquetry secretaire, from the Falbe 
collection, £510; another with fall-down front, hinged top, with 
a Sévres plaque painted with birds, from the same collection, 
£1,050; twelve Chippendale chairs of that design, £546; copy 
of the Knole settee, £135. 

March 8. Drawings and Pictures, Curistie’s: Drawings— 
four Birket Foster, £105, £194, £157 and £168; The Sultan’s 
Favourite, E. Lungren, £181, and the Young Maid, by the 
same, £157; Hazy Morning, T. B. Hardy, £215; Pictures— 
The Watering Place, E. M. Wimperis, £148; A Basket of Flowers, 
J. Baptiste, £283; A View of the Doge’s Palace, Canaletto, £152 ; 
Mediterranean Scene, J. Vernet, £136; Portrait of Madame du 
Barri F. de Troy, £147; Flowers in a sculptured vase, J. Baptiste, 
£196. 

March 6 to April 3. Works of Art, RoBINSON & FosTER LTD. : 
French kingwood ormolu mounted writing table, £100; Louis 
XV style gilt suite, £99; set eight Chinese armchairs, £88 ; 
Georgian oblong dining table, £103 ; XVIIIth century dining- 
room suite, six single and two armchairs, 1755, £150; black and 
gold Bergere suite, settee and two chairs, £94; six high back 
gilt chairs, £136; Queen Anne style walnut chest, £89 ; French 
inlaid ormolu writing table, £163 ; shaped topped commode, £103. 

March 5 to 29. Pottery, Pictures, Furniture, Puttick & 
SIMPSON : Battersea oval box, £20 ; French oval jardiniére, £23 ; 
set of four old French cut paper and needlework figures of ladies 
and men, in gilt frames, £32 ; Sevres dessert service, 18 pieces, 
£23; pair Chelsea Derby seated figures of a woman and child, 
representing the arts, £32; Mason’s ironstone dinner service, 
87 pieces, £68; Chippendale mirror, £34; Welsh oak dresser, 
£40; pair Chinese figures of elephants, in white jade, £32; 
Chinese bowl, dark green jade, £38; two pairs bowls, covers 
and stands, famille rose, Ch’ien Lung, £36 and £35; Capo di 
Monti basket, £28; Dresden chandelier, 35 inches high, £115; 
pair French ormolu baskets, £48 ; French rosewood china cab- 
inet, £43 ; Limoges dinner service, 119 pieces, £50 ; pair Dresden 
figures of itinerant musicians, £29 ; violin, labelled j. B. Rogerius, 
£150; and one by J. B. Vuillaume, Paris, 1855, £90; violoncello 
by Bartolomeo Bimbi, 1780, £200; pair Meissen groups, £48 ; 
pair Sevres vases, £40; George III teapot, £29; George II 
plain tankard, 1729, £26. 

March 14. Furniture and Porcelains, CHRISTIE’s: Two 
urbino bottles, £115; English chandelier, eight lights, £105 ; 
Louis XV writing table, £294; French marquetry table, £441 ; 
six Chippendale mahogany armchairs, £840; six William and 
Mary walnut chairs, £199 ; oak court cupboard, £100 ; two panels 
of Brussels tapestries, XVIIth century, from Stowe, £525; a 
panel of Brussels from the suite of the Triumph of the Gods, 
£262; two companion panels with Diana, £546; panel of 
Aubusson, £304; another woven with blindman’s buff, £357; 
the companion panel, £420; panel of Brussels, VIIIth century, 
£141; panel of Mortlake, £194 ; panel of Flemish, £147. 

March 15. Silver, Curistie’s: Large salver, 1776, £150; 
four table candlesticks, Sheffield, 1785, £100 ; pair entrée dishes 
and covers, Paul Storr, £150; pair silver gilt candelabra, £360 ; 
Charles II plain tankard, John Sutton, £335; William and Mary 
tankard, £175 ; William III plain tankard, £230 ; and a Charles II 
one, £130; and one of the Queen Anne period (1710), Ambrose 
Stevenson, £245 ; William and Mary porringer and cover, £150. 

March 18. Miniatures and articles of vertu, CHRISTIE’s: 
Repeating watch, Geo. Graham, London, £195 ; striking watch 
with Turkish numerals, £150; watch by Reguillon a Geneve, 
£110; thirty-eight Battersea and other boxes, £190; gold snuff 
box, 1740, £125; Louis XV gold oval snuff box, 1765, £115; 
pair silver tea caddies, 1784, £115. 


March 21. Furniture, CHRistI£’s : Nine Chippendale chairs, 
£173; Louis XVI parquetry commode, £588; pair Louis XIV 
commodes, £105; Sheraton satinwood writing table, £315; 
four Hepplewhite chairs and two arms, £241; Chippendale 
side table, £105 ; and a chest, £241 ; Regency mahogany cabinet, 
£231 ; six Hepplewhite armchairs, £178 ; seven mahogany chairs, 
£273; four Chinese oval pictures on glass, £294; Queen Anne 
walnut cabinet, £173. 

March 22. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s :. Six Birket 
Foster drawings and a Turner, £210, £168, £157, £262, £141, 
A River Scene, £462, and the Turner, New Abbey, Dumfries, 
£153; Deerhound and mastiff, Landseer, £441; A Woody 
River Scene, J. B. C. Corot, £546 ; Le Champagne, T. Brunnery, 
£462; The Banks of the Elwy, A. Vickers, £168; and the 
Watering Place on the Heath, by the same, £183. 

March 25. Pictures, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY: Woody 
Landscape by Ruysdael, £1,800; The Dead Moor, Delacroix, 
£1,800; oval bust portrait of a girl, Greuze, £1,300; oval 
portrait by Mdme. Vigee Le Brun, £1,150; The Captive Nymph, 
F. Boucher, £850; Landscape, D. Teniers, £800; oval by 
Lépicié, £500; and one of a cherub, Boucher, £950. 

March 27 and 28. Furniture and Works of Art, CHRISTIE’s: 
Old English bedstead, £895 ; Queen Anne card table, £61 ; set 
of three walnut tables, £82 ; twelve walnut chairs, £1,050; 
Queen Anne walnut bureau, £115 ; pair winged armchairs, £120 ; 
Queen Anne walnut cabinet, £262 ; and a tallboy, nine drawers, 
£173; William and Mary bedstead, £168; four pairs blue 
damask curtains, £383 ; suite Louis XV furniture, £142. 

S 


° 
COVER PLATE 


Paul Joanowitsch, who was born as long ago as 1859 at Versec 
in Jugoslavia, is something of an old master in Serbian painting. 
Much of his life was spent at Vienna and Munich, where his 
work was rewarded by gold medals, a recognition which again 
came to him in Berlin in 1goo. 

His first phase was of high romance (pictures like the Sommer- 
idylle). This was followed by a fine series of portraits, one of 
the best of which is in the Munich Gallery; and then, largely 
under the patronage of King Alexander of Serbia, he turned to 
the folk pictures of Montenegrin and Albanian life of which 
“The Winning Card’ is so fine an example. His use of the 
picturesque costume and the colourful settings gave rein to his 
old love of the romantic; his mastery of complex composition, 
good draughtsmanship and rich colour give his works a place 
in many private collections and public galleries. This picture is 
now in the possession of the Mitchell Galleries, 2 Duke Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 

S S S 
er oa SHIELD 

By the use of the preposition “‘in” for the conjunction ‘‘and,” 
the Medici grave, which is in pty was made to appear to be 
in the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican, which is of course in Rome. 

Readers may like to make the correction on page 86, second 
column, fourth line.—Editor. 

S Ss S 
NATIONAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON 

Mr. Samuel H. Kress, one of the most generous benefactors 
of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, to the extent of over 
500 Old Master paintings, and 50 other works, has now added 
104 pictures and 12 pieces of sculpture. These acquisitions are 
well known to connoisseurs, and were gathered by Mr. Kress 
from many famous collections. 


s Ss S 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
Readers who may wish to identify British armorial bearings 
on portraits, plate or china, should send a full description and 
a photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful 
rubbing. NO CASE MUST THE ORIGINAL 
ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies. 


S S S 
COLLECTORS’ QUESTS 
Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the Collectors’ 


Quests column, The price is 30/- for three insertions in 
successive issues of about four or five lines. Single insertions 
are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised. Particulars 
of the specimen required should be sent to the Advertising 
Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13. Telephone: 
Prospect 2044. 
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